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djust 
your portfolio NOW to the 
1934 investment prospect 


OW is the logical time 
to make a complete 
survey of your investment position, and to lay out 
a definite program for 1934. The business pros- 
pect is shaping up, third quarter reports are in 
hand from the majority of the companies in which 
you are interested, and enough is determinable re- 
garding the nearby future to justify a decision as 
to which of your pet stocks and bonds should be 
held, which would better be disposed of, without 
further ado—and what issues should be added to 
your portfolio. The investor with a real regard 
to his future will follow the old adage—and do 
it now. The investment outlook is always a mixed 
one in even the most prosperous eras and that is 
why the average investor—who must devote the 
major part of his time and thought to his active 
business interests—runs the risk of interpreting 
sporadic speculative movements as indications of 
the longer term trend. 


Why a Research Bureau? 


To serve these investors who cannot give their 
full time and attention to the study of current 
investment data and their interpretation in terms 
of security dollars-value, the Financial World 
Research Bureau is available. Investors whose 
portfolios are registered with us for direct, per- 
sonal supervision are guided in a program pre- 


pared especially for them. Portfolios existing at 
the time the investor enrolls are analyzed and after 
a thorough consideration of every factor in the 
client’s individual situation we suggest the exact 
revisions necessary. From time to time thereafter, 
as conditions dictate, the portfolio is adjusted to 
the constantly shifting outlook. There are no 
group advices, nor any generalized printed circulars. 
Every recommendation is a special, individual sug- 
gestion, fitting into your program, and designed to 
maintain your portfolio in proper balance. You 
retain your securities in your own possession. Our 
position is strictly that of investment counsel. 


Now is the best time 


Enroll now as a client of the Research Bureau and 
let us guide you in building up or recovering your 
capital and in increasing or regaining your income. 
You will find the procedure simple, for it has been 
perfected by years of concentration on the problem 
of investor-guidance. You merely register with us 
the complete list of your securities with their cost, 
provide us with all the necessary data regarding 
your resources, requirements and objectives, and 
then follow the direct, positive recommendations 


_as they come to you. The cost is moderate— 


$100 for a full year of supervision; and there 
are no “extras.” 


Tze FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


For complete information clip and mail the coupon printed below—or write a letter if you prefer. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


12-27-33 


Please send me your pamphlet that explains (without obligation to me) how your personal supervisory 
service would assist me to adopt a progressive investment program. I enclose a list of my investments 
(showing the number of shares and their original cost) to guide you in telling me just how The Financial 
World Research Bureau will help me to build up my capital and increase my income. 
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NE of the smaller industrial 

companies for 1932 reported 
earnings of only about 50 cents a 
share, but in the first six months of 
1933 (which coincided with the 
nadir of the depression) more than 
80 cents a share was shown. Indi- 
cations are that this rate of improve- 
ment was continued into the latter 
part of the year, and fundamentals 
are such as to suggest that further 
gains are ahead. Financial position 
is adequate, current ratio being 
about 35-to-1. An analysis is being 
prepared. 


of the coming An- 
nual Review and _ Forecast 
Number will be a tabulation of all 
leading companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange showing their 
banking sponsorship. To our knowl- 
edge, only one similar compilation 
has ever appeared. Three years ago 
THe FinanctaL Worwp tabulated 
such data, and demand therefor was 
so great that the issue in which it 
appeared was soon exhausted. This 
is now being revised and brought 
completely up to date. 


HE bonds of a number of our 

railroads which occupy a junior 
position in the roads’ financial struc- 
ture appear at current prices to be 
materially undervalued on the basis 
of any sort of comparison. Not only 
are generous yields obtainable but 
satisfactory profit possibilities ap- 
pear to exist for those willing to 
exercise the necessary degree of 
patience. A group of such issues 
will be presented shortly. 
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attempting pre- 
dictions as to 
what is in store for us in 
the coming year, we may 
feel reasonably assured 
that 1934 should produce 
more encouraging results 
for our material comfort 
and happiness than has any of the last four years. That 
conclusion is predicated on the visible evidence of sub- 
stantial progress that is in our hands. Our trade indices 
confirm the thought that the economic spiral has 
definitely reversed itself — from  retrogression to 
progression. 


T is a characteristic human trait to hope for better- 

ment on the threshold of a new year whether signs or 
conditions favor such hopefulness or not, since hope 
springs eternal in the human breast. But this year it is 
not necessary to embrace delusions in order to cheer 
ourselves up. We know the progress we have made 
since our eventful bank holiday last March, for we can 
see it well envisioned before our eyes. That incident 
marked the final gasp of our unprecedented de- 
pression. It indicated the culmination of our crisis, 
that sign to which physicians look anxiously forward 
in their stricken patients to determine whether they 
will survive their ailment or whether final dissolution 
has set in. 


E economic body is no differently constructed. 
Throughout its system the forces of depression must 
run like a fever until it is exhausted. It did that in 
March and in the manner with which the nation 
emerged from this test of its constitution convinced our 
economic doctors that the worst was over. From that 
point on we have made progress. Slow at the beginning 
but gradually increasing in momentum. If we study 
economic spirals and apply the results intelligently we 
will appreciate the indisputable fact that those spirals 
that are built on fear drop downward more sharply 


1933-1934 


than those that are 
raised on _ confidence 
move ahead. 


ONFIDENCE is 

the keystone of pro- 
gressive human action, 
Whether all of us feel 
that under the _leader- 
ship of the President we are or are not follow- 
ing a prudent course is not as important as is the 
knowledge that the results attained since he has devoted 
his sincere efforts towards our rehabilitation have proven 
highly encouraging. Thus there has been created a 
background of confidence that is contributing fuel for 
our recovery. 


aes is created by actualities, not theories. 

More people are working, more money is constantly 
circulating, larger orders are being placed and will be 
followed by even larger orders; all these are influences 
that will expand our business volume, and with business 
volume follow profits and a more contented state of 
mind. 


OSE are the factors which largely shape the 

prospect for 1934—a prospect that can be altered only 

by some catastrophic event now shrouded from human 

eyes and human judgment. The contemplation of this 

encouraging outlook will enable us to participate in a 

happier and more prosperous year with a greater degree 
of confidence than has been our lot for some time. 


NTERTAINING that confidence in a high degree 

enables me to wish all of our subscribers the greet- 
ings of the season and express the hope that THE 
FINANCIAL Wor vp will contribute toward making 1934 
a happy and prosperous year. 


i Saws Season’s Greeting and a Happy New Year 
to you all. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 27, 1933 


The 
Market Situation 


q€HIGHLIGHTS 


Market unsettled by pricking of speculative 
bubbles — Business news good, with gains 
continuing — Large scale Federal expendi- 
tures will bring general price rise — Better 
earnings in 1934 will be reflected in stocks 


OUCHED off by the Atlas Tack debacle which 

was followed by the pricking of other speculative 

bubbles, the general stock market during the fore 
part of the week further extended the correction that 
set in December 11. Stocks of best character acted 
much better than the remainder of the market, with 
selling concentrated on issues that have recently been 
subject to speculative manipulation. In the face of such 
developments, it was only natural that the better grade 
shares were unable to follow the upward trend that 
recent very favorable business news would warrant, 
but looking beyond the immediate present the elimina- 
tion of the unsound pool operations from the market 
picture may be regarded as a favorable factor. 


T a time when a Congressional committee is so 

closely scrutinizing financial and stock market 
operations it is extremely unfortunate that episodes 
such as those of last week are allowed to develop. It 
is obvious that if the Stock Exchange is to escape 
rigorous legislative regulation, its program of reforms 
must be carried considerably further than it has 
advanced so far. Indications are, however, that the 
Atlas Tack situation (which was first exposed by Tur 
Wor.) is to be followed by closer regu- 
lation of manipulative operations than ever before by 
the Exchange authorities. This should result in a 
much sounder fundamental position for the market as 
a whole, redounding to the benefit of the individual 
investor and permitting the Stock Exchange to func- 
tion more accurately in reflecting current and prospec- 
tive changes in the business and financial situation. 


HE declines which have recently occurred in secur- 

ity prices cannot be regarded as other than a specu- 
lative phase. General business continues to make a 
very creditable showing, with Tae Financia, Wor.p’s 
Index of Production moving upward since the middle 
of November and now well above its level of this time 
two years ago. Monetary inflation, as a market influ- 
ence, has not emerged from the background to which 
it retired some time ago, although the Treasury has 
shown that it still is willing to increase its gold buying 
price from time to time. Just now a much more im- 
portant potentiality is credit inflation, with the Admin- 
istration giving every indication that further great 
sums of government money will be appropriated in the 
coming Congress for expenditures on the various Fed- 
eral projects. Although this is an inflation of a type 
other than strictly monetary, it will nevertheless have 
the effect of bringing about materially higher prices 
and has the advantage that it is not likely to be fol- 
lowed by the unsettled conditions that would in- 
evitably come in the wake of such things as printing 
press currency. 


(THERE appears no reason for change in the policy 

of the conservative investor. Business prospects 
are increasing the attractiveness of securities of sound 
enterprises, with the coming year promising to be one 
of rising corporate earnings. Retention of good issues 
is warranted by present and prospective fundamental 
developments, and periods of price declines enable the 
investor to add to his holdings of satisfactorily situ- 
ated issues at a discount. 
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The Week of December 20 to 27: The trend of the Stock 
Average turned downward with both the Number of Issues Traded 
and the Volume of Sales expanding moderately. Brokers’ Loans 
were slightly changed from the previous week. 
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X ITHOUT 
attempting pre- 
dictions as to 
what is in store for us in 
the coming year, we may 
feel reasonably assured 
that 1934 should produce 
more encouraging results 
for our material comfort 
and happiness than has any of the last four years. That 
conclusion is predicated on the visible evidence of sub- 
stantial progress that is in our hands. Our trade indices 
confirm the thought that the economic spiral has 
definitely reversed itself — from retrogression to 
progression. 


T is a characteristic human trait to hope for better- 

ment on the threshold of a new year whether signs or 
conditions favor such hopefulness or not, since hope 
springs eternal in the human breast. But this year it is 
not necessary to embrace delusions in order to cheer 
ourselves up. We know the progress we have made 
since our eventful bank holiday last March, for we can 
see it well envisioned before our eyes. That incident 
marked the final gasp of our unprecedented de- 
pression. It indicated the culmination of our crisis, 
that sign to which physicians look anxiously forward 
in their stricken patients to determine whether they 
will survive their ailment or whether final dissolution 
has set in. 


HE economic body is no differently constructed. 

Throughout its system the forces of depression must 
run like a fever until it is exhausted. It did that in 
March and in the manner with which the nation 
emerged from this test of its constitution convinced our 
economic doctors that the worst was over. From that 
point on we have made progress. Slow at the beginning 
but gradually increasing in momentum. If we study 
economic spirals and apply the results intelligently we 
will appreciate the indisputable fact that those spirals 
that are built on fear drop downward more sharply 
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than those that are 
raised on _ confidence 
move ahead. 


ONFIDENCE is 

the keystone of pro- 
gressive human action, 
Whether all of us feel 
that under the leader- 
ship of the President we are or are not follow- 
ing a prudent course is not as important as is the 
knowledge that the results attained since he has devoted 
his sincere efforts towards our rehabilitation have proven 
highly encouraging. Thus there has been created a 
background of confidence that is contributing fuel for 
our recovery. 


USINESS is created by actualities, not theories. 

More people are working, more money is constantly 
circulating, larger orders are being placed and will be 
followed by even larger orders; all these are influences 
that will expand our business volume, and with business 
volume follow profits and a more contented state of 
mind. 


livia are the factors which largely shape the 

prospect for 1934—a prospect that can be altered only 
by some catastrophic event now shrouded from human 
eyes and human judgment. The contemplation of this 
encouraging outlook will enable us to participate in a 
happier and more prosperous year with a greater degree 
of confidence than has been our lot for some time. 


NTERTAINING that confidence in a high degree 

enables me to wish all of our subscribers the greet- 
ings of the season and express the hope that THE 
FinanciaAL Wor p will contribute toward making 1934 
a happy and prosperous year. 


HE Season’s Greeting and a Happy New Year 
to you all, 
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The 
Market Situation 


qHIGHLIGHTS 


Market unsettled by pricking of speculative 
bubbles — Business news good, with gains 
continuing — Large scale Federal expendi- 
tures will bring general price rise — Better 
earnings in 1934 will be reflected in stocks 


OUCHED off by the Atlas Tack debacle which 

was followed by the pricking of other speculative 

bubbles, the general stock market during the fore 
part of the week further extended the correction that 
set in December 11. Stocks of best character acted 
much better than the remainder of the market, with 
selling concentrated on issues that have recently been 
subject to speculative manipulation. In the face of such 
developments, it was only natural that the better grade 
shares were unable to follow the upward trend that 
recent very favorable business news would warrant, 
but looking beyond the immediate present the elimina- 
tion of the unsound pool operations from the market 
picture may be regarded as a favorable factor. 


T a time when a Congressional committee is so 

closely scrutinizing financial and stock market 
operations it is extremely unfortunate that episodes 
such as those of last week are allowed to develop. It 
is obvious that if the Stock Exchange is to escape 
rigorous legislative regulation, its program of reforms 
must be carried considerably further than it has 
advanced so far. Indications are, however, that the 
Atlas Tack situation (which was first exposed by Tue 
Wortp) is to be followed by closer regu- 
lation of manipulative operations than ever before by 
the Exchange authorities. This should result in a 
much sounder fundamental position for the market as 
a whole, redounding to the benefit of the individual 
investor and permitting the Stock Exchange to func- 
tion more accurately in reflecting current and prospec- 
tive changes in the business and financial situation. 


HE declines which have recently occurred in secur- 

ity prices cannot be regarded as other than a specu- 
lative phase. General business continues to make a 
very creditable showing, with Tue Financia, Wor.p’s 
Index of Production moving upward since the middle 
of November and now well above its level of this time 
two years ago. Monetary inflation, as a market influ- 
ence, has not emerged from the background to which 
it retired some time ago, although the Treasury has 
shown that it still is willing to increase its gold buying 
price from time to time. Just now a much more im- 
portant potentiality is credit inflation, with the Admin- 
istration giving every indication that further great 
sums of government money will be appropriated in the 
coming Congress for expenditures on the various Fed- 
eral projects. Although this is an inflation of a type 
other than strictly monetary, it will nevertheless have 
the effect of bringing about materially higher prices 
and has the advantage that it is not likely to be fel- 
lowed by the unsettled conditions that would in- 
evitably come in the wake of such things as printing 
press currency. 


(THERE appears no reason for change in the policy 

of the conservative investor. Business prospects 
are increasing the attractiveness of securities of sound 
enterprises, with the coming year promising to be one 
of rising corporate earnings. Retention of good issues 
is warranted by present and prospective fundamental 
developments, and periods of price declines enable the 
investor to add to his holdings of satisfactorily situ- 
ated issues at a discount. 
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The Week of December 20 to 27: The trend of the Stock 
Average turned downward with both the Number of Issues Traded 
and the Volume of Sales expanding moderately. Brokers’ Loans 
were slightly changed from the previous week. 
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The Trend 
Things 


Di gest and inter pretation 
of business and financial 
develo pments 


During the past several weeks business 
news and stock prices have followed di- 


Business vergent trends. Last week retail trade 
P. ersere reached its usual seasonal peak, and reports 
Pleasing coming to hand for the first half of Decem- 


ber provided very pleasant reading. Al- 
though New York City stores lagged behind those of the 
remainder of the country, elsewhere gains as high as 38 
per cent over a year ago were reported, with the average 
for the nation as a whole about 18 per cent. Not only is 
progress being made in the field of distribution of merchan- 
dise, but producing industries also continue to show improve- 
ment. 

The highly important and barometric steel industry has 
continued to run against the usual seasonal trend, last week 
reporting the third consecutive increase in output at a time 
when production normally is sharply downward. Steel ingot 
output currently is running above 34 per cent as against 
only 14 per cent.at this time last year. Inasmuch as the 
production of an ingot of steel starts a long chain of opera- 
tions before the finished commodity emerges, a rising trend 
of steel output is a favorable augury for industry as a whole. 

Automobile production seems now to be well on its usual 
upward trend, current output being more than 50 per cent in 
excess of the low point reached late in November. Electric 
output is continuing its rise, and freight traffic is furnishing 
a better than seasonal performance. The improvement in 
general trade is being reflected in the records of business 
failures, which are now running over 50 per cent below the 
number that were being reported for this time a year ago. 
The usual year-end increase in business mortality is much 
less marked than has been the case in recent years. 

All in all, the impressive manner in which general business 
wound up the year holds much promise of further vigorous 
progress during the early part of 1934. Congressional ora- 
tory may at times prove a disturbing influence in the months 
immediately ahead, but little in'the way of destructive legis- 
lation will probably reach the statute books. 


Current and past discussions concerning 


When the probability of our early return to the 
Will W gold standard have all overlooked one highly 
S aan A important factor in the situation. In the 

tabilize: 


light of present circumstances it is ex- 
tremely improbable that the dollar will be 
placed back on a gold basis for at least a number of months 
to come, inasmuch as new legislation by Congress will doubt- 
less antecede any such action. , 

Official revaluation of the dollar in terms of gold at, say, 
50 cents, would immediately make the country’s $4.3 billion 
monetary gold stock worth $8.6 billions. Who would reap the 
profits from the transaction? Of the total monetary gold in 
the United States, only $437 millions is owned by the Gov- 
ernment, viz., held in the Treasury. (The $313 millions in 
gold coins still theoretically in “circulation” can be ignored 
in this discussion.) That owned by the Federal Reserve 
Banks amounts to $3.57 billions, and thus a profit of like 
amount would accrue to the central banks upon official estab- 
lishment of a 50-cent dollar. The Federal Reserve Banks 
are, of course, owned by the member banks, each of which 
owns stock the par value of which is equal to six per cent 
of the member’s own capital and surplus. Dividends are regu- 
larly paid on this stock to the member banks. Therefore, the 
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$3.57 billions profit (26 per cent of which would go to the 
New York Bank) would be the property of all member banks, 
However, it is not in the Administration’s scheme of things 
that the banks would reap this unearned increment, and legal 
means will be devised to assure that the Government itself 
will be the beneficiary, with all the profits going to the 
Treasury. 

From the standpoint of mechanics, the example of France 
back in 1928 could be followed. On the Federal Reserve's 
balance sheet the gold item on the asset side would be 
doubled, and as an offset on the liability side a credit of $3.57 
billions would be set up for the Treasury. This credit could 
be either drawn against by the Government for its needs or 


used to cancel a similar amount of Government bonds now 
held by the Reserve. 


The long anticipated “something” is be- 
ing done for silver, with this country pro- 
viding for the purchase of an amount of 
the metal about equivalent to our current 
production, the 6414-cent buying rate be- 
ing about 21 cents above the open market 
rate. The immediate psychological effect is, of course, favor- 
able, but inasmuch as this country’s production amounts to 
only about a sixth of the world’s total the longer term 
effects are uncertain. However, the plan need cost the Gov. 
ernment nothing. For every 14% ounces of silver (which is 
sufficient to coin two silver dollars) there will actually be 
issued only one silver dollar, and that goes to the producer, 
A few individual producers will profit materially but right 
there the benefits will largely cease. 

The West in general will benefit but little, inasmuch as 
this country’s maximum output in any one year totalled only 
75 million ounces (1915). At a price of 641% cents, for in- 
stance, the value of 75 million ounces of silver would equal less 
than a third that of the country’s annual production of per- 
fumes and cosmetics, which surely is a minor industry. With 
respect to the contention that a higher price for silver would 
increase our trade with China, some light is thrown on the 
practical aspects thereof by the fact that in 1931 the price of 
silver declined 25 per cent, yet in the same year we sold China 
one per cent more than we did in 1930. China, it should be 
noted, is not a producer of silver, but imports her require- 
ments and thus each advance in the metal’s price actually 
places her at an even greater disadvantage instead of having 
a favorable effect on her foreign trade. 

With no way to control the production of silver (in this 
country most of it is what might be termed a by-product of 
the mining of copper), it is obvious that its value is subject 
to serious instability, and this very factor places the metal 
in the category of a commodity rather than that of a medium 
suitable for a standard of value. 


“Something” 
Being Done 
For Silver 


WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Average of 1925-1928 = 100 


1229 
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THE COMPONENTS. This is an unweighted index of five sensitive 
series of industrial activity ; new building contracts, electric power 
production 
dise miscellaneous and less-than-carload freight traffic. 


average for the four years in 1925-1928 is used as the base. 
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Currency Policies Alter 
Investment Concepts 


Deterding says that whenever he 

has been up against a_ business 
proposition which, after taking thought, 
he could not reduce to simplicity, he 
has realized that it was hopelessly 
wrong and has let it alone. 

Many investors in this country, 
faced with the complexity of the pres- 
ent currency situation and unable to 
reach simple conclusions as to what the 
results of it are likely to be, are in- 
clined to resign themselves hopelessly 
to whatever may come. But those who 
have taken upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of advising investors can 
not leave this new problem alone. 
They must try to simplify it and inter- 
pret it in definite recommendations for 
those who look to them for investment 
guidance. 

In the science, or art, of investing 
there is but one thing constant, and 
that is change. That is why investing 
is more of an art than a _ science. 
Successful investing involves taking 
advantage of changing conditions, or 
at least protecting one’s investments 
against the effects of them. Right now 
changes of a fundamental nature 
affecting investments are taking place 
and it is wise for investors to try to 
arrive at some simple conclusions in 
regard to them. 


The ‘’Gold’’ Bonds 


In the first place the bonds of the 
United States Government and of do- 
mestic corporations held by the most 
conservative investors, which bonds 
specify that they are payable, prin- 
cipal and interest, in gold dollars of 
“the present weight and fineness,” are 
no longer payable in gold. There 
seems little reason for the investor 
in the “gold” bonds of this country 
to hope ever for payment of in- 
terest and principal in gold. There 
are some investors, however, who are 
not cashing their current interest 
coupons, hoping that a political change 
or a Supreme Court decision may 
result in again making the gold 
clause valid. They have in mind that 
all through the “greenback” days fol- 
lowing the Civil War this Government 
paid the interest on its bonds in gold. 

But one of the avowed objects of 
the present great currency experiment 
is to reduce the burden of debt as well 
as to raise the price of commodities. 
And the experiment has gone so far 
now that there is almost unanimous 
agreement that we can not go back to 
the old gold basis for the dollar. To 
bring our currency back along the road 
it has traveled since March 4 would be 
more difficult than it has been to 
follow that road, and to fulfill the gold 
contract in the vast amount of bonds 
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now outstanding, while the rest of the 
business of the country is being con- 
ducted with a currency of lower gold 
value, would cause so many complica- 
tions and be so favorable to creditors 
as to be intolerable to a majority of 
the people. Only if the currency is 
brought back to its former gold value, 
can bondholders reasonably expect to 
have the gold contracts in their bonds 
met. If the courts uphold the “gold 
clause,” then salvation for the debtor 
would lie in efforts to bring the dollar 
back to the old basis. 

At the time of this writing the 
United States dollar, divorced from 
gold, has depreciated more than 35 
per cent in gold value abroad. Com- 
modity prices in this country have 
advanced about 28 per cent. The price 
advance has not kept pace with the 
currency depreciation. Theoretically, 
prices should be up more than 50 per 
cent. The reader can see why this 
should be if he stops to consider that 
if the gold content of the dollar is cut 
in half, or 50 per cent, prices, to keep 
pace with this depreciation, should 
theoretically double, or advance 100 
per cent. A 66% cent gold dollar would 
mean 50 per cent higher prices if there 
were no change in the purchasing 
power of gold, or if the reduction in 
individuals’ purchasing power did not 
act as a brake on advancing prices, as 
it does. 

Yet a 50 per cent advance in com- 
modity prices would not bring them 
all the way back to the 1926 level to 
which President Roosevelt has referred. 
Professor Kemmerer, of Princeton, how- 
ever, has stated that stabilization at 
the rate of 66% cents of our former 
gold dollar would promptly result in 
an advance in prices, at least to the 
level of 1926. He undoubtedly has in 
mind also a natural advance in prices 
from the low depression levels that 
could reasonably be expected under 
stabilization. 
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Investors should consider what the 
advance in prices may mean to them 
if by stabilization of the dollar near 
its present gold value prices are car- 
ried to permanently higher levels. 
From 1896 to 1915 there was an ad- 
vance of 35 per cent in commodity 
prices, and from 1900 to 1915 such 
high grade bonds as New York Central 
34s declined in price from 111 to 78}. 
This was all before the war sent com- 
modity prices up another 100 per cent 
and the New York Central 34s de- 
clined to 61}. 

It can be accepted as an investment 
axiom that a sustained advance in the 
cost of living makes securities bearing 
a fixed rate of return worth less to 
individual investors because of the 
simple fact that the return from them 
will buy less. 

The effect of this on the prices of 
the highest grade bonds is not im- 
mediate because such bonds are largely 
held by savings banks and insurance 
companies. For such institutions an 
advance in commodity prices has little 
concern. They act as agents for their 
depositors and policyholders in making 
investments. They deal in money, not 
commodities, and pay out to their de- 
positors and policyholders the same 
kind of currency they receive on their 
investments. If they could collect the 
equivalent of gold under the. gold 
clauses in their bonds, they could 
profit greatly because they have not 
agreed to pay their creditors in gold. 


The Investor’s Problem 


It is the individual investor, who has 
to meet the increased cost of living, 
who feels the pinch of a fixed income 
which he has to stretch to cover a 
larger outgo. He is in the same boat 
with the working man whose wages do 
not go up as fast as prices advance, 
with the policyholders in insurance 
companies and the depositors in banks 
who are paid in currency of less pur- 
chasing power. They are the “for- 
gotten men”; but the investor, if he 
has control over his investments, can 
look for a way of escape. Before the 
boat settles down in the water he can 
provide a life belt for himself. 

Some investors have been switching 
to commodities in which they expect 
to take advantage of the price rise. 
If this speculative buying of com- 
modities that are available for such 
purchases has not already resulted in 
their discounting the price advance, it 
should afford protection of purchasing 
power of principal. It is a temporary 
measure, however, and does not pro- 
vide investment for income. Real 
estate, for one of sufficient experience 
to manage it, might provide both pro- 
tection of principal and provision of 
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income. But these things are largely 
outside the experience of the average 
investor and he could easily make mis- 
takes when going into them. Con- 
sideration will be given here to securi- 
ties alone to see if there is some way 
that investors can protect themselves 
without going outside of that field. 
During the period of advancing com- 
modity prices following 1896, wise in- 
vestors switched from low yielding 
railroad bonds into public utility 
bonds. Those bonds had not yet be- 
come popular and gave substantially 
higher returns than the best railroad 
bonds. Today the spread is largely 
between high grade bonds regardless 
of kind and lower grade issues which, 
not being largely held by institutions, 
have already felt the effects of cur- 
rency depreciation. The question, of 
course, is have they fully reflected the 
lower purchasing power which the 
dollar may reach. On the other hand, 
stabilization of the currency and im- 
provement in business will make them 
safer. Some of the best of them would 
seem suitable for investors who wish to 
provide for themselves a higher income 
to meet increased living expenses and 
yet do not wish to become speculators. 
Some thought should be given by in- 
vestors to the effect that currency de- 
preciation will have on different busi- 
nesses. The public utility business, for 
instance, which came so successfully 
through the last period of advancing 
prices, seems now to be in a different 
situation. With little prospect of ad- 
vancing rates to meet higher operating 


costs, it may have to depend on grow- 
ing business to pay the returns on 
bonds and preferred stocks of the 
operating companies. Some of the 
holding companies, depending on com: 
mon stock dividends from the operat- 
ing properties, may find that their 
source of income has dried up. Rail- 
roads will feel the same pressure of 
fixed rates on the one hand and higher 
operating costs on the other. But it 
must be kept in mind that a substan- 
tial growth in business, with economi- 
cal operations, could more than offset 
this. In both these industries there is 
a large bonded debt, interest on which 
if paid in currency, will add no in- 
creased burden from that score. If, 
however, the gold contracts in these 
debts have to be met, and we are on 
a depreciated currency basis, many 
railroad and public utility companies 
will run into a considerable amount of 
difficulty. 

A large number of companies still 
have control over the selling prices of 
their products. As commodity prices 
advance and business improves they 
can mark up their selling prices. 
Where they have bonds and preferred 
stocks outstanding they will reap the 
advantage that is designed for debtors 
and the earnings on their common 
stocks may be multiplied. 

It would therefore seem that simple 
reasoning regarding the present cur- 
rency situation would lead investors, 
now that the depression seems to have 
run its course, for the safeguarding of 
their capital and the maintenance of 
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the purchasing power of their income, 
to become to some extent speculators 
and buy the common’ stocks of well- 
managed, financially sound companies 
which are in a position to meet the 
changing conditions by having the 
largest control over their own affairs. 
The most conservative investor seems 
likely to be left among those who will 
fare worst under the new conditions. 
For his own protection he should be- 
come less conservative. Only thus, 
would it seem, can he expect to con- 
tinue to enjoy the just reward for 
his thrift of the past. 

Nothing has been said about the 
bonds issued here by foreign govern- 
ments which are still meeting the gold 
contract. With our own government 
not doing so in the case of foreign 
holders of our bonds it does not seem 
reasonable to expect the foreign gov- 
ernments to continue doing so. Then 
there are some bonds of American 
companies which are payable in foreign 
currencies as well as our own. But 
already such companies have begun to 
refuse payment in foreign currency ex- 
cept where the bonds are actually 
owned abroad. There are left some 
bonds of foreign companies payable in 
their local currencies as well as our 
own where the prospect for American 
investors to continue to get the in- 
terest in the foreign currency seem 
better, but the prices at which these 
bonds are selling discount the present 
advantage to the American investor as 
measured by the exchange rates be- 
tween the countries. 


The National Debt Question 


6 ez rapid increase in the amount 
of our national debt from a low 
of $16.2 billions in the mid- 
summer 1930 to a present level of 
$23.5 billions has begun to be con- 
sidered with alarm in some quarters, 
causing undue concern as to the sound- 
ness of our government finances. 
While a further substantial increase 
must be anticipated under the exigen- 
cies of the recovery program, the 
present figure is still $3 billions below 
the postwar peak reached in August, 
1919, and it represents only 7.8 per 


* The rapid increase in our national debt from a low of $16 

billions in 1930 to the present level of more than $23 billions 

has begun to be considered with alarm in some quarters. This 

apprehension may or may not be well founded. This searching 

examination of pertinent factors in this country as well as abroad 
discloses the true state of things. 


cent of a national wealth conserva- 
tively estimated at $300 billions. 

A comparison of the debt status and 
national wealth of leading nations as 
shown in the accompanying tabulation 
cannot but strengthen confidence in 
the financial structure and the future 
of our country. First in respect to 
agriculture, the primary producer of 
wealth, we are in an enviable position. 
At the present time we have about 18.8 
per cent of our total area under 
cultivation as compared with a total 
of 42 per cent of arable and pasture 
land. This indicates tremendous re- 
serves left for future development 
and is a margin of safety unsurpassed 
by any other country. The percentage 
of total acreage under cultivation in 
the densely populated European coun- 
tries is as high as 59 per cent in 
Germany and 68 per cent in Italy, 
close to the limit of land available for 
that purpose in those two countries. 

A comparison of the debt structure 
shows the United States in an even 
more favorable position. The methods 


of estimating the national wealth differ 
in the various countries and the re- 
sults therefore are of only relative 
value and have no pretense to mathe- 
matical accuracy. They nevertheless 
serve for comparative purposes, but 
the conclusions therefrom have only 
approximate value. The 7.8 per cent 
ratio of national debt to national 
wealth in the United States is sur- 
passed only by Switzerland, which can 
boast of a 4.4 per cent ratio and Japan 
which enjoys a ratio of 6.6 per cent. 
The proportion is 18.3 per cent for 
Holland, 20 per cent for Italy, 38 per 
cent for Great Britain and 60 per cent 
for France. Yet during the past six 
months good American money has 
been seeking refuge in Great Britain 
and France, believing their financial 
position sounder than that of the 
United States. 

Considering aJl the factors which 
form the basis of the economic struc- 
ture of this country, the United States’ 
finances and the status of the dollar 

(Please turn to page 631) 
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A Happy New Year for the Chains? 


CHAIN STORES MONTHLY SALES 
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HE old axiom that “A chain is 
Te stronger than its weakest link” 

has arisen time and again to 
plague the chain stores during the 
past three years for each new problem 
of the depression has left in its wake 
one or more failures which have 
created a distrust in the entire system 
of merchandising. The basic prin- 
ciples laid down by such pioneers as 
Hartford of A. & P., Woolworth and 
Kresge have not changed, despite the 
weaknesses which have been uncovered 
and there is reason to believe that the 
well managed chains will resume their 
sales and earnings growth once gen- 
eral recovery becomes apparent. It 
was not five years ago that chain store 
stocks were classified among the best 
grade of investment issues and yields 
were accordingly low. Today the 
shares which used to command “blue 
chip” prices are low priced stocks and 
yields vary from nothing to over six 
per cent with some of the apparently 
best entrenched issues affording the 
largest return. 


The Variety Store Group 


Consider, for instance, the variety 
chain group which is composed of the 
chains distributing general merchan- 
dise from five cents to $1. This 
division is second only to the grocery 
chain group in surviving the depres- 
sion. Of the original eleven stocks 
which were available to the public only 
one, F, & W. Grand, has failed and has 
been liquidated. McCrory Stores and 
McLellan Stores are in receivership 
and planning reorganization while of 
the remaining eight chains, seven are 


*4 new discussion of the 

improved prospects of 
the variety chain stores and a 
selection of the shares which 
appear to offer the most at- 
tractive possibilities for 1934. 


still paying dividends. S. S. Kresge 
omitted and resumed dividends this 
year. For a single group of stocks, 
the variety chains will compare favor- 
ably with many other divisions of gen- 
eral industry both on the basis of past 
earnings and dividend distributions, 
To be sure, the variety chains have 
had their share of the problems of the 
depression suffering (first) from dis- 
criminatory taxation, (second) from 
burdensome leases and (third) from 
inereased costs under the NRA code. 
The unfair taxes levied against the 
chains jn many states struck hardest 
at the grocery chains and, generally 
speaking, the variety chains suffered 
little from this oppression. Overex- 
pansion during boom times caused the 
writing of leases which were to prove 
the undoing of Grand, McCrory and 
McLellan because these chains were 
not adequately financed. Other chains 
of this group, however, have managed 
to survive their lease problems by 
arbitration with the landlords and as 
a result overhead in many instances 
has been greatly reduced. Compared 
with the taxation and lease problems, 
the higher costs under the NRA do not 
appear confiscatory because the chains 


will receive a fair return for their in- 
creased expenditure. Higher wages to 
salespeople may not encourage better 
work on the part of order takers and 
cash girls but in time increased pay 
will attract more efficient employees 
and the competition for their jobs will 
either eliminate the inferior type of 
workers or spur them to do better 
work. In the long run, therefore, the 
higher costs instituted under the NRA 
should be offset by the increased sales 
of more efficient salespeople if they 
are not absorbed by the larger sales 
which should come as a result of the 
increased purchasing power of the 
public. 


The Trend of Sales 


The trend of the curve of chain 
stores sales, as indicated in the chart 
above, has been distinctly downward 
since 1929 but since mid-summer of 
this year there has been definite evi- 
dence of a turn for the better. In 
practically every comparison of sales 
each of the past three months shows 
gains over both the preceding month 
and the same month in 1932. This 
improvement reflects primarily the 
loosening of the purse strings of the 
public since the fear of panic was dis- 
sipated but it also represents the re- 
employment of thousands of jobless 
persons who were lost to the chains 
as customers during their idleness. 

So far as sales are concerned, the 
variety chains have done exceptionally 
well in equalling, if not exceeding, 
their sales records for 1932. Of the 
following comparisons for the eleven 
months ended November 30 only two 


HOW THE VARIETY CHAINS COMPARE STATISTICALLY 
———Capitalization —Financial Position— Earned per Share 
Net Working ¢ Recent Annual Current No.of 

CHAIN *Bonds *Preferred Common Oapital Ratio 1931 1932 ice Dividend Yield Stores 
i & Non None 1,195,255 shs $11,568,076 8.9 $2.60 $$1.33 $35 $1.00 2.8% 446 
S. S. Kresge...... $23.3 $2.0 517,930 15,446,545 4.0 1,69 1.01 13 0.80 6.1 720 
Brese.,.,... 0.3 49.3 15,218,796 11.0 4,14 2.80 34 1.00 2.9 220 
McCrory Stores.. In Receivership———--—— 3,529, 1.9 1,51 D0.67 1 None rai 242 
MeLellan Stores. In Receivershi 2,873,288 2.7 + 0,19 DO.38 1 None iene 274 

.C. Murphy... 2.9 3.0 149,938 .739,340 6.6 417 2.71 30 1,60 5.3 177 
Neisner Bros..... 3,1 2.2 d 1,181,140 2.2 DO.7 DO.98 6 None ‘nn 79 

. J. Newberry... 7A 4.9 381,324 6,727,528 73 Be 1.07 16 0.60 3.7 406 
J.C. Penney..... 2.7 10.3 bry 5.9 3. 1.57 53 1.20 2-2 
F. W. Woolworth. 3.2 None 9,760,000 44,602,003 15,3 4.21 2.27 40 2.40 6. hs 

* Millions of dollars, t Fiscal year ended January 31,1932. % Fiscal year ended January 31,1933. D deficit. 
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chain store systems show a decline and 
those are negligible: 


11 Mos 1932 1933 Change 
Grant $61,940,825 $65,197,481 + 5.2% 
Kresge 106,370,162 106,001,964 — 0.1 
Kress 53,449,505 53,577,431 + 0.1 
McCrory.. Not Available 
McLellan... ————_Not Availabte———— 
Murphy .. 15,642,348 18,254,209 +16.7 
Neisner .. 12,632,630 12,645,188 + 0.1 
Newberry 27,725,232 29,078,171 + 4.8 
Penney .. 136,330,694 152,946,139 +12.2 
Woolworth 216,789,612 213,517,668 — 1.5 


Added to the above sales will be 
those for the most profitable month of 
the year, just closing, and if reports 
from chain store circles can be re- 
garded as more accurate than opti- 
mistic, every one of the variety chains 
will show a gain for December, as 
compared with the same month of a 
year ago. This will insure an increase 
for the full year over 1932. 

It is not to be assumed that increased 
sales necessarily indicate increased 
earnings, for the opposite could be the 


case if higher costs cut too deeply into 
the profit margin. But there appears 
to be a reasonable certainty that earn- 
ings will compare favorably with those 
of a year ago and in almost all in- 
stances present annual dividend re- 
quirements will be covered by a satis- 
factory margin. Woolworth failed to 
earn its dividend in 1932 and there is 
a possibility that the payment may not 
be earned this year but the prospect of 
a dividend cut, now that sales are on 
an upward trend, appears almost ob- 
scure when the company’s unusually 
strong cash position is taken into 
account. 

In entering the new year the chains 
are favored in more than one respect. 
In the first place sales for the first 
three or four months should be very 
favorable when compared with the 
same months of 1933, for in those 
months sales reached their ebb. More 
important, however, is the possible 
effect of new purchasing power from 


those who have recently reentered the 
ranks of employment and those who 
have benefited from NRA wage in. 
creases. 

With a Happy New Year in prospect 
for the chains, the first in almost four 
years, there is a suggestion that both 
sales and earnings will record a 
marked improvement in 1934, as com. 
pared with 19338. Shares such as 
Grant, Kress and Penney already dis- 
count in their market prices a part of 
this improvement and while there may 
be dividend increases in prospect for 
these companies, their stocks do not 
appear unusually attractive at current 
levels. Affording yields of around 6 
per cent, Kresge and Woolworth ap. 
pear to be the most undervalued of 
the group at present. Murphy, 
Neisner and Newberry are more spec- 
ulative because of their lack of mar. 
ketability while McCrory and McLellan 
are both in receivership and do not 
merit consideration. 


Bank Shares Face a Transition 


Will “RFC Partnership” and Federal deposit guar- 
anties help or hinder the market for bank stocks? 


‘Lon status of bank shares is 
changing in many different re- 
spects. The long term signifi- 
cance of some of the changes is diffi- 
cult to gauge at the present time, but 
at least two of the new factors which 
will be present after the current period 
of transition is completed seem likely 
to carry a great deal of weight in 
determining the future value of bank 
stocks. These are the federal deposit 
guaranty schemes and the purchase of 
senior capital instruments of thousands 
of banks by the RFC, which is the 
equivalent of partnership of the Gov- 
ernment in units comprising the major 
part of our banking system. 


The Deposit Insurance Fund 


Last Friday, all banks participating 
in the temporary deposit insurance 
fund, which operates from January 1 
to July 1, 1934, were required to pay 
into the fund one-half of their con- 
tributions, or one-quarter of one per 
cent of their insured deposits calcu- 
lated as of December 15. They must 
hold another one-quarter of one per 
cent subject to call, and are liable for 
further assessment. All Federal Re- 
serve member banks must participate 
in the fund, and over 8,000 non- 
member banks are eligible to join. 
According to a late report, 7,257 non- 
member banks applied for membership 
and over 80 per cent qualified. Since 
this fund operates only to July 1, its 
significance is to be found mainly in 
the initiation of a federal deposit 
guaranty scheme in this country and 
the preparation for a permanent de- 
posit guaranty which is scheduled to 
go into effect as soon as the temporary 
fund ends, 
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Unless important amendments are 
made during the next session of Con- 
gress, the deposit guaranty scheme will 
stand as a permanent federal policy. 
Since, under the provisions of the law 
as passed during the last special 
session, sound banks will be liable for 
unlimited assessments to keep the 
guaranty or “insurance fund” solvent, 
stockholders in these institutions are 
open to the danger of having their 
capital dissipated in order to pay for 
the mistakes made by badly managed 
banks. As long as this unlimited 
liability is in effect, bank stocks will 
probably continue “under a cloud,” and 
their attractiveness for long term hold- 
ing will be questionable. The record 
of past experiences with deposit guar- 
anty schemes is not reassuring and it 
is to be hoped that the law will be 
amended before the permanent guar- 
anty fund becomes operative. 

Last week Jesse Jones of the RFC 
announced that 3,160 applications for 
sale of capital notes or preferred stock 
had been received, 1,875 from non- 
member banks and 1,285 from member 
banks, representing 22 per cent of the 


banks operating on an_ unrestricted 
basis. Authorizations had been made 
in 2,443 cases for a total of $627 
millions. It is expected that the one 
billion dollars set aside for this pur- 
pose will soon be completely covered 
by commitments. In addition, the 
RFC has lent $540 millions to closed 
banks, and is asking a billion more for 
the same purpose. This large scale 
infiltration of Government funds into 
the nation’s bank capital may prove 
to be only an emergency phenomenon; 
if it is purely temporary, it should not 
mean any great change in the status 
of individual stockholders of most 
banks. On the other hand, there are 
quite a few pessimists who declare 
that it is only the first step toward 
Government ownership of all banks. 
While such extreme views do not seem 
warranted at the present time, any 
major extension of a trend toward 
larger interest of the Government in 
the banks would not enhance the long 
term outlook for the bank stockholder. 


Government Control of Banks? 


At the present time, the large in- 
vestment of the Government in banks, 
large and small, strong and weak, 
carries in most cases only potential 
control over management. If all goes 
well, the control may never be ex- 
ercised. However, the terms of the 
purchase of $50 millions of preferred 
stock of the National City Bank of 
New York by the RFC contain much 
food for thought. There are four 
different sets of circumstances under 
which the preferred stock is vested 
with voting rights which give the 
holder, viz., the Government, control of 

(Please turn to-page-631) 
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Charts and How to Use Them 


The fourth of a series of articles covering the interpretation of stock price movements 


INOR trends are all the week- 
M to-week, day-to-day and hour- 
to-hour movements which con- 
stitute the component cycles of 
intermediate trends. They are due 
entirely to technical market condi- 
tions and to the market’s reaction to 
immediate news which again is con- 
ditioned by the technical situation. 
Minor trends differ from interme- 
diate trends, not in the patterns 


PART IV 


Minor Trends 


By H M. GARTLEY 


Author of “Working Tools for the 
Trader,” “Analyzing the Stock Mar- 
ket,” “Stock Market Studies,” etc. 


essence of successful short trend 
trading lies in the development of 
quick dependable signals to buy and 
sell, and accurate knowledge of how 
to protect commitments against se- 
rious losses without being constantly 
stopped out so that profits have no 
chance to accrue. 

Intermediate trends, for the rea- 
sons outlined in the previous article, 
are undoubtedly the most suitable 


which they form, but in the speed with which they take Vv field of operation for the non-professional. Minor trends, 
place. On a small scale, and at high speed, the phases with their attractive opportunities for profits obtainable 
of minor movements occur similarly to those of inter- by the use of comparatively small capital, are next in 
mediate trends. Outside of their shorter duration, their importance, and undoubtedly are the field most at- 
principal characteristics are the quickness, subtleness, tempted by the trading public, but with the least suc- 
and apparent illogical quality in many cases, of the cessful results. 
movements. This speed causes overlapping of technical : 
indications and requires instantaneous decisions by the The Methods of Analysis 
trader. While minor trends are, in general, more irreg- 
ular than intermediate trends, they are conditioned by To a great extent, minor movements are baffling be- 
whether the intermediate trend in which they occur is cause of their frequently illogical nature. An example 
up or down, just as intermediate trends are conditioned is seen in the Wall Street axiom that stocks should be 
by whether they occur in bull or bear markets. Minor sold on good news and bought on bad news. To the 
swings on the downside, as a whole, are sharper than outsider, this seems an excellent example of the topsy- 
those on the upside. Minor trends early in bull markets turvy, gambling nature of the stock market. The fact 
are usually swifter and show more uniform mass move- is, of course, that prices often decline on good news, or 
ments than later swings, which become increasingly vice versa, because of the market’s discounting function. 
selective as to individual stocks and show a less steady When some item of favorable portent is published, it is 
trend. quite certain that the important people involved knew 
of it previously and made their commitments accord- 
The Most Difficult Field ingly. Therefore, the buying which appears on good 
news is frequently of a poor quality, with the selling 
Minor movements are of great importance to the aver- coming from better informed people. Admitting that 
age man, who looks at the market, because of the infi- it is futile to attempt to secure a flow of dependable 
nite possibilities for continuous profits which are advance information, the intelligent student ignores this 
constantly available, as easily realized by study of complex subject and concentrates on the market itself 
Chart 4. Short swing trading is therefore widely for trustworthy clues to the future, evolved through 
attempted, but with small profit in general. The sudden technical study. Minute observation has confirmed that 
and apparently unreasonable changes which occur cause minor trends develop similarly to the major and inter- 
severe losses to all types of investors and traders, under- mediate and are susceptible to the same analysis through 
mining their confidence in their ability to trade success- technical studies. 
fully. One of the most frequently attempted methods of 
Scientific study of the minor trend has been made by short swing trading is “tape reading.” Experience 
comparatively few and some have definitely declared it shows, however, that there are only a limited number of 
as beyond measurement in their belief. Technical pro- successful practictioners in this field and suggests 
cedure, however, has shown that this trend can be suc- plainly that inborn aptitude and special temperament 
cessfully studied like the major and intermediate, and are needed, including a photographic eye and phenom- 
favorable results have been obtained when conditions enal memory. Also, only those who are in a position 
peculiar to minor movements have been understood. The to watch the tape during every minute of the day can 
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trade by tape reading. Undoubtedly, tape readers who 
observe the action of the market by means of constantly 
watching the ticker have a slight advantage over the 
market students who study the minor movements of the 
market with charts, in that there is naturally some loss 
of time in the compilation of data. Nevertheless, al- 
though technical students may find their records frac- 
tionally late as compared with the observations made 
by tape readers, this data enables them to note precisely 
what is going on in the market instead of depending 
on memory. 

Among the advantages of minor trend study compared 
to tape reading are: (1) Charts provide a permanent 
record of price fluctuations which may be developed and 
studied. The tape is not an instrument which enables 
the student to classify and compare minute market 
movements. Therefore, even tape readers often find it 
necessary to compile data and charts in order better to 
see supply and demand levels and other market phe- 
nomena. (2) Short interval charts, used in minor trend 
technical study, do not require constant attention like 
watching the tape, which usually must be observed un- 
interruptedly so that the tape reader may have what is 
called “the feel of the market.” (3) In many instances, 
the conclusions of tape readers are overinfluenced by the 
outstanding action of an individual stock. On the other 
hand, the technical student who is observing the move- 
ment of a short interval index, is seldom led astray by 
the movement of one or several individual stocks in 
which he may be interested. 

Of course, the technical student must rely on his own 
judgment, since individual judgment determines success 
in market trading as in any other business, but judg- 
ment aided by concise, comprehensive study of important 
facts is far more profitable than intuition or blind 
gambling. 

The most distinctive “working tools” used in minor 
trend studies are charts showing short interval move- 
ments, such as these of hourly averages (see Chart 4). 
The writer, in the course of laboratory work, has’ proved 
through experience the value of 20-minute studies of 
the market. 

The beginner who uses hourly or 20-minute studies is 
usually surprised and pleased to find that the tools 
which he has been applying to major and intermediate 
trend studies can work equally well with the minor 
movements. He soon discovers, however, that these for- 
mations are so fast moving that his reading of them 
is often of little use because of the speed of change. 
If the student concentrates too much on one particular 
formation, he can fail to realize that it is merely a part 
of a larger pattern. Also a formation might. indicate 
a coming move correctly, but the move may be completed 
and another pattern start developing before any prac- 
tical use can be made of it. The minor trend student 
has to school himself to remember that smal] fluctua- 


tions are only a part of larger minor movements, not to 
mention intermediate and major trends. An important 
reversal may be at hand in the intermediate trend, but 
is easily obscured by the quick changes in the minor 
trend. The student of this trend must avoid being un- 
able “to see the forest because of the trees.” The abrupt 
reversals characteristic of short swings render it neces- 
sary that the trader make instantaneous decisions and 
obtain quick executions of orders. As seen in Chart 4, 
there were many fairly sizeable movements signaled to 
the technical student, but unless commitments could be 
made very promptly, actual dollar profits were limited, 

It is these characteristics of minor trends which in 
spite of the many profit possibilities presented, make 
oferation in them most difficult and result in substantial 
losses to the average investor. 

Experience indicates that successful short swing oper- 
ations over any period of time (save possibly for those 
few who have great natural aptitude for intuitive 
methods of trading, such as tape reading) require 
knowledge of the soundest methods of technical study 
and the development of trained judgment. 

Studies of individual stocks or groups are often useful 
in the minor trend because of the valuable indications 
given as to the general trend by the action of key-stocks, 

Minor movement studies are of value in the study of 
the intermediate trend. Obviously, it is profitable for 
those interested in the longer swings to make their com- 
mitments at advantageous points in the minor trend, 
thus often eliminating annoying losses immediately sub- 
sequent to taking a position. Just as reversals in the 
major trend are signaled by a change in the character- 
istics of an intermediate cycle, so minor changes signal 
reversals in the intermediate trend. In fact, this may 
be said to be the broadest and safest use of such studies, 

Minor trend studies are also useful as an indication 
of what is actually occurring in the market, giving a 
clear, honest picture, undistorted by vagaries of the 
tape or bias of the mind of the observer who watches 
the tape. 

Finally, of course, minor trend studies are of greatest 
importance in short swing trading operations. Minor 
trend trading, however, is not recommended until the 
individual has spent much time in the study and prac- 
tice of hypothetical trading. Successful short swing 
trading contains many elements of an art, and expert- 
ness in an art is not acquired offhand. 

We have now seen how major trends are composed of 
intermediate trends and the latter of larger and smaller 
minor movements. A change in the characteristics of 
the minor trend signals intermediate trend changes, 
while studies of the intermediate trend indicate major 
trend changes. All three trends are going on at the 
same time and an understanding of the relation of the 
three is essential to the technical student. The funda- 
mentals of this relationship will be discussed next week. 


i 4Standard Oil of California — 


An Attractive Inventory Stock be 


NE of the most significant as- 

pects of the program of control 

of the oil industry that is being 
worked out by the Administration in 
cooperation with the oil companies 
through the agency of the NRA oil 
code, is the fact that the primary cor- 
rective effort is being directed toward 
the fundamental root of the industry’s 
difficulties, namely, over production of 
crude oil. Much has been accomplished 
in this direction in the comparatively 
short time since the code was devised, 
and despite the temporary difficulties 
caused by the obstructionist tactics of 
small minorities in the industry there 
is every reason to believe that the 
administrators of the code already 
have or can secure adequate authority 
and resources to make their objectives 
effective for all practical purposes. It 
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is, therefore, likely that crude oil 
prices will be higher over the coming 
year rather than lower, especially since 
there appears to be already in evidence 
a secular improvement in the total 
demand for oil products which is likely 
to continue in the coming months. 

The units of the industry which are 
in the best position to reflect the bene- 
fits of this prospect are those which 
hold substantial amounts of crude oil 
either in actual inventory in tanks or 
in the form of advantageously located 
and controlled reserves in their natural 
reservoir in the ground. One of the 
most outstanding situations in this re- 
gard is Standard Oil Company of 
California, which has long been noted 
as one of the major crude oil producers 
of this country and of the world. 

Such a strong position with respect 


to inventories and reserves of this ex- 
tremely important raw material re- 
source of present day civilization not 
only is a highly significant factor in 
the company’s position and prospects 
in a period of economic recovery, but 
also provides an_ excellent hedge 
against extreme monetary inflation 
since proven oil reserves of the char- 
acter held by this company may be con- 
sidered in relation to the ownership 
equity in them as practically the equi- 
valent of raw material inventories, 
which are carried indefinitely in their 
natural storage at comparatively little 
cost for maintaining such a position. 

Most investors and others who have 
been interested in the oil industry 
over any period of time are aware of 
the excellent earnings record of Stand- 

(Please turn to page 628) 
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The Changing Outlook for 


Tel. & Tel. Stockholders 


Communications Committee headed 

by Secretary of Commerce Roper 
began investigations in the electric 
communications fields in this country 
for the purpose of placing recommen- 
dations before the President and Con- 
gress for such changes as would 
benefit the industry and the public 
which is served. A tentative report 
by the committee has just been sub- 
mitted to the President and legislation 
is being framed by members of Con- 
gress to bring to fruition the major 
suggestions proposed. While the com- 
mittee recognizes three possible plans, 
ie, leaving unchanged the present 
set-up; outright government owner- 
ship and operation of all electric 
communications business; and sweep- 
ing consolidations of present facilities 
with direct regulation by a Federal 
agency, the emphasis placed upon the 
latter plan leaves no doubt as to the 
one favored and the one having the 
better chance of adoption in the next 
session of Congress. 


| ez spring the Interdepartmental 


Segregation in Three Groups 


This plan visualizes the segregation 
of all electric communications business 
of the country in three groups. The 
land line telegraph business would be 
merged under one head as would the 
telephone business and in the third 
general grouping would be placed those 
enterprises which are engaged in the 
cable, radio and radio-telephony busi- 
nesses. The realignment would prob- 
ably be effected by an exchange of 


‘securities and would result in concen- 


trating all the business in each field in 
the hands of a single company which 
would be under strict control of a 
Federal regulatory agency. Committee 
undertakings were prompted by the 
common knowledge that under the 
present system much duplication of 
facilities and economic waste obtains 
and that our competing foreign com- 
munications enterprises are making 
little headway against the united com- 
munications agencies of foreign coun- 
tries. 

In suggesting a consolidation of the 
land line telegraph enterprises in this 
country, the committee is upon secure 
ground. This business is largely con- 
centrated in the hands of Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph. The 
competitive struggles of these two 
companies have largely evolved around 
the problem of providing improved 
service, which for a telegraph company 
simply means further extension of 
physical facilities. As in the case of 
other public utilities, the telegraph 
business is essentially a monopoly and 
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Electric 
Communications 


Merger 


can render the more satisfactory serv- 
ice only as such. This has long been 
recognized, but plans to merge West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph in the 
past have never gotten beyond the 
rumor stage. In commenting upon this 
phase of the committee’s plan, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper declared a 
saving of upwards of $20 millions an- 
nually could be effected by such a 
merger. This estimate is said by offi- 
cials of the two companies to be con- 
servative. If the plan is effected, a 
new company would undoubtedly be 
formed, the majority of which would 
be owned by Western Union interests, 
with International Telephone & Tele- 
graph holding a substantial minority 
interest. Under proper administration 
and regulation the estimated $20 mil- 
lions a year savings could be passed 
on to the public in the form of lower 
rates. As the plan is debated in Con- 
gress the objection will undoubtedly 
be raised that such a merger would 
result in throwing many people out of 
work at a time when increased em- 
ployment is a national problem. Under 
present conditions, a merger could be 
brought about without appreciably 
affecting personnel of either company. 
Both companies have a relatively large 
number of employees which have passed 
the retirement age and could be pen- 
sioned off to make room at the top. 
Furthermore, any improvement in 
business would require larger staffs 
as both companies have reduced per- 
sonnel to a minimum during the past 
year or two. It is believed that pro- 
ductive employees of both companies 
could be absorbed by the consolidated 
unit within a space of two years. 

The plan also hints at consolidation 
of the telephone business of the coun- 
try and probably visualizes placing all 
telephone properties in the Bell Sys- 
tem, which already controls upwards 
of 90 per cent of the country’s tele- 
phone business. To bring this about 
would not be as simple a task as merg- 
ing the telegraph facilities and any 


efforts in this direction would certainly 
encounter strong opposition, both from 
American Telephone & Telegraph and 
the many smaller independents. And 
it appears that there is little to be 
gained by such a consolidation. So 
far as service is concerned, the tele- 
phones of this country are practically 
100 per cent interconnected. There are 
few communities left which have dual 
telephone service. It appears that 
aside from facilitating Federal regula- 


‘tion, consolidation of the telephone busi- 


ness under a single head would accom- 
plish little constructive purpose. The 
plan would not meet with favor from 
American Telephone as it would in- 
volve acquisition of many isolated 
systems which could only be operated 
at a loss. Many of the smaller in- 
dependents and communities served 
would likewise resist such a move as 
it would mean substitution of local 
ownership and operation for absentee 
control which is not popular in numer- 
ous sections of the country. 


Foreign Communications 


The third part of the committee’s 
plan calls for bringing into relation 
and under a centralized head foreign 
communications enterprises; i.e., cable, 
radio and telephone. This would in- 
volve all electric communication com- 
panies considered thus far and in 
addition, Radio Corporation of America, 
whose subsidiaries, RCA Communica- 
tions, Inc., and Radio Marine Corpora- 
tion, are firmly entrenched in the 
foreign and ship communications field. 
American owned communication enter- 
prises which operate exclusively in 
foreign countries would be exempt, in 
all probability, as domestic regulatory 
agencies would have no jurisdiction in 
such cases. While a consolidation of 
our foreign communications businesses 
would be a difficult task and would 
probably be resisted by many com- 
panies, conditions in the field would be 
materially improved as some economic 
waste through duplication of facilities 
and unsound competitive practices ex- 
ists. It would seem, too, that more 
satisfactory progress could be made in 
the foreign field under this arrange- 
ment as under the present system our 
foreign communications enterprises not 
only compete among themselves in this 
field but also compete individually with 
the large consolidated systems of for- 
eign nations, many of which have the 
benefit of government subsidy. 

Viewed in its entirety, the proposal 
is the product of the national economy 
plan of the Administration and would 
further promote extension of the 


Federal government’s regulatory au- 
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thority over industry. Unlike some 
other schemes which have emanated 
from Washington during the past few 
months, this one has many commend- 
able features and appears both eco- 
nomically feasible and with the pos- 
sible exception of the telephone indus- 
try, in the interest of owners of the 
business and the consuming public. If 
the committee’s investigations and rec- 
ommendations result only in consoli- 


dation of our telegraph facilities, 
which would carry the largest economic 
benefits and offer the least practical 
obstacles, it will have served a useful 
public service. 

So far as security holders are con- 
cerned it appears that those of the 
telegraph companies stand to benefit 
materially, as a single company enjoy- 
ing a monopoly in this field should de- 
velop a much greater earning power 
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than is possible for either company 
under the present system. As in- 
dicated above, American Telephone hag 
little to gain by forced acquisition of 
the smaller independents and during 
the initial consolidation stage might 
suffer some impairment of earnings. 
This should not be sufficient, however, 
to impair the investment standing of 
the company’s stock or jeopardize the 
present dividend rate. 


Position of the Bond Market 
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The U pward Trend in Bond Prices Is Broken 


FTER completing around the mid- 
A dle of December the second larg- 
est up-swing of 1933, the bond 
market turned reactionary. The ad- 
vance, which lasted about three weeks, 
was by no means as extensive as that 
which culminated in the third week of 
July, but the average daily gain was 
considerably greater. Critics of the 
Administration’s monetary policies 
point to the fact that the upward trend 
in bonds was approximately coexten- 
sive in point of time with the period 
during which the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation’s buying rate for 
gold was left unchanged, and that the 
market turned reactionary when an- 
other mark-up in the gold price was 
made last Monday. While the theory 
that monetary stability aids the bond 
market is undoubtedly a sound one, 
at least in respect to the better class 
of bonds, it does not wholly explain 
either the rise or the subsequent reac- 
tion. The rise was based, at least in 
part, upon evidences of incipient busi- 
ness improvement. The subsequent re- 
action was part of the new feeling of 
uncertainty which cropped out around 
the middle of the month, which can be 
ascribed to fears of sharp increases in 
income taxes and other probable con- 


gressional action as much as to any 
other factors. 

The most interesting news develop- 
ments were again found in the foreign 
field. Possibly the most significant 
was the unanimous decision by the 
British House of Lords upholding the 
gold payment clause of the 53 per cent 
sterling bonds of the Société Inter- 
communale Belge d’Electricité. This 
reversed the ruling of the British 
Court of Appeals which held that the 
contract had been fulfilled by payment 
in depreciated sterling. Although the 
judgment that payment must be made 
in the gold equivalent has immediate 
practical effect only in Great Britain, 
the psychological effect throughout the 
world has already been considerable. 
The previous rulings of the English 
courts had been widely quoted as pre- 
cedent for payments in depreciated 
currencies in spite of existence of gold 
payment clauses. However, the proba- 
bilities are that non-fulfillment of the 
gold clause will continue to be the policy 
of many debtors abroad where the pay- 
ments are not subject to the jurisdiction 
of British courts. It appears likely 
that the main effect will be that the 
debtors will have to get along without 
one of their best excuses, although the 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOND REDEMPTION CALLS 


Issue 


Galf States Creosoting Co. first 6s........... 


Havarni (City of) first 6s, 1939 
Interstate Natural Gas Co., 
Memphis Natural Gas Co. first 6s, 1937 
Poland (Republic of) ext. 8s, 19590 
Rheinelbe Union Sag 1946 
Co., Lid 
Siemens & Halske. 


1954 


Havana Decks Corp. first coll. lien 7s, 1937.. 
Inc., first 6s, 1936. 
Melbourne Electric Supply Co., Ltd., gen. 7%s, 1946 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. first ot 1943...) 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. first és, io) ee 


193 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. of Il. first 5s, 


Call Redemption 

Amount Price Date 
$50,000 100 Jan. 1, 1934 
80,000 100 Jan. 1, 1934 
“ee 39,000 100 Jan. 1, 1934 
325,000 105 Jan. 1, 1934 
entire 102% June 1, 1934 
,000 101 Jan. 1,1934 
entire 100 Feb. 1, 1934 
67,000 105 Jan. 1, 1934 
700,000 105 Jan. 1, 1934 
£313,000 100 Jan. 1, 1934 
‘sas 80,000 101% Feb. 21, 1934 
132,000 102 Jan. 1, 1934 
125,000 100 Jan. 1, 1934 


*In view of transfer restrictions, funds for payment have been deposited in Reichs- 


marks in Germany. 
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House of Lords’ action may tend to 
restrain any further tendency toward 
unilateral alteration of bond contracts. 
In this country, the announcement 
that the Government-sponsored For- 
eign Bondholders Protective Council 
had completed its organization aroused 
considerable interest. Its statement of 
policy and general plan of action were 
read hopefully by many American 
holders of defaulted foreign bonds, but 
the statement also contained a warn- 
ing that “there is little that can be 
done toward bringing about prompt 
resumption of interest and sinking 
fund payments,” and that “patience, on 
both sides, and the recovery of world 
trade, are necessary prerequisites to 
satisfactory negotiations for resump- 
tion or settlements.” At the same time, 
if the Council can do anything to pre- 
vent continuance of such injustices to 
American bondholders as use of avail- 
able foreign exchange for the purpose 
of buying back depreciated bonds while 
American investors are going without 
their interest and sinking fund pay- 
ments, its formation may have justifi- 
cation in the fairly near future. 


Che Investors’ Platform 


EFORE the public can 
feel assured of the existence of 
the fullest measures for its 

THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
lieves necessary, and it insists 


upon, the adoption of the essential 
reforms outlined in the following 
platform. The more insistent that 
investors are for the inauguration 
of these reforms, the more quickly 


will the day arrive when these 
safeguards will become a part of 
our financial structure: 


I. Public Directors 
II. Independent Audits 
III. Standardized Reports 
IV. Trading Reforms 
V. Independent Protective 
Committees 
VI. Full Publicity on Secur- 
ity Offerings 
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COLUMN 


"Tue Big, Bad Wolf” Congress, 
which brokers feared was ready to 
spring at their throats and tear them 
to pieces (so that the future looked 
black indeed), is not turning out to 
be the repacious creature that rumors 
emanating from Washington pictured 
him to be. Latest reports from the 
capital are more reassuring, provided 
the Wall Street “little pigs” show an 
inclination not to be as greedy and 
lax in their dealings with the public. 


Yer the Wolf’s more considerate atti- 
tude is not prompted by any change 
of heart but is dictated more by the 
general conception that legitimate spec- 
ulation should not be hampered, since 
it is too well known that it is an in- 
tegral part of our general economic 
system and a vital element in our ma- 
chinery for supplying the flow of 
capital for our industrial expansion. 


Hence the underlying desire is not 
to block any controlling practices that 
would hamper the free flow of security 
buying, provided they are not con- 
ducted for the purpose of “hamstring- 
ing” the people. This is plain lan- 
guage, but it reflects what may be 
actually in the mind of those legisla- 
tors charged with the responsibility of 
reforming our stock trading methods. 


Tue recent remarks of Senator 
Fletcher, Chairman of the Senate In- 
vestigating Committee, in commenting 
on proposed trading reforms reveal in 
what direction that trend is running. 
He said that the committee realizes 
that we don’t want to abolish or crip- 
ple the exchanges, as marketing agen- 
cies, and we don’t wish to abolish 
legitimate speculation, but that in the 
field of gambling there ought to be 
some legislation. 


Wuxz that sentiment and opinion, in- 
telligent and constructive brokerage 
circles are heartily in accord. The 
Street has such an element and it is 
an important one; but it has been in- 
articulate, for it has keenly felt the 
severe criticism in which reckless spec- 
ulation in the past has involved it. 
In defense of this element and to 
prove that Wall Street was not en- 
tirely responsible for this development, 
it may be pointed out that a fever of 
gambling spread throughout the coun- 
try from which it could not entirely 
escape since the exchanges involun- 
tarily were the only machinery through 
which it could find an outlet. 


Ir Is an encouraging sign to note 
that the members of the Senate com- 
mittee realize that a person of limited 
means should not be denied the right 
to purchase securities’ in the belief 
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that they hold 
opportunity 
for enhance- 
ment in value. 
That the 
kind of specu- 
lation that 
should be en- 
couraged, for without the great body of 
American investors taking a healthy 
interest in the future of our securities, 
activity in our principal exchanges 
would soon become stagnated. 


Tue committee feels some control 
should be exercised over margin ac- 
counts. The strengthening of this 
phase of trading would succeed in re- 
moving the temptation from those who 
have no right to speculate because 
they have not sufficient resources to 
properly protect their holdings in a 
declining market. This would elimi- 
nate a form of gambling which is as 
undesirable to the exchanges as it is 
to anyone else, 


Asie from any proposed legislation 
designed to make margin requirements 
more stringent, the exchanges and 
their members can through their own 
initiative largely eliminate gambling, 
as distinguished from legitimate spec- 
ulation. They could adopt the British 
procedure. There, a broker before ac- 
cepting a client’s account looks care- 
fully into his ability to finance it. 
Shoe string accounts are not accepted. 


Tue primary thought of all those in- 
terested in trading reforms is to guard 
more carefully in the future against 
the public’s exploitation. This is a 
worthy cause to espouse, and the Street 
might well stand as unqualifiedly be- 
hind it as the most zealous reformer. 
It is coming, and the result will be of 
much benefit to the entire financial 
community, 


Tuere are estimated to be over 
10,000,000 of our population owning 
securities, for which the exchanges 
furnish the market place for their sale 
or purchase. Here is a clientele sufti- 
ciently large to support the brokerage 
community in comfortable prosperity. 


Tuere are some wild critics who 
claim that security brokerage is in line 
for restrictions that will make it an 
undesirable field of business.: That is 
extremely unlikely. The fact really is 
that when the exchanges encourage 
healthy reforms they will be in a far 
better entrenched position than ever, 
and for that very reason the better 
element is standing four square be- 
hind Fletcher and his committee in 
effecting changes along intelligent and 
unhampering lines, 


Odd Lots 


A sane course, strongly ad- 
vised, is to keep your hold- 
ings well diversified. 


This is especially advisable 
when business and market 
conditions are more or less 
uncertain. 


Our booklet “Odd Lot Trad- 
ing” offers many suggestions 
for both the small and large 
investors who seek to con- 


serve their capital and build 
up principal. 
Ask for booklet F. W. 607 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& @ 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


STOCKS and 
COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining margin require- 
ments, commission charges and 
trading units furnished on request 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
Inquiries Invited 


SPRINGS & CO. 


BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 1998" 
New York Stock Exchange 
Members 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading exchanges 
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There has been a sudden resurgence of 

Tariff, interest among the leading nations in the 

the N condition of their exports. They are 

e New viewing the fall of our dollar with eyes 
Touchstone of envy mixed with fear. Each affects 

to believe that her own exports will 
diminish and the lost trade go to us. Tariff. difficulties 
loom in every country not only against ourselves but 
against every rival country, and each feels herself the 
injured party. But all are united in believing that they 
must combine against us or perish. The basis of their irri- 
tation is our going off gold and deliberately devaluing the 
dollar, an invitation, they take it, for the world to trade 
with us on the fundamental of cheap money. But they are 
seeing to it that it is kept a mere theoretical advantage. 
They know that cheap money alone will not sell goods, 
that it is equally important to have low prices, which 
means low labor costs, and that this is contrary to the 
Administration’s social] principles. 

The net result so far against our cheapened dollar has 
been retaliatory tariff increases, which we have indulged 
in, too. It is a discordant medley. At home, Secretary 
Wallace is for tariff adjustments, and Secretary Hull, who 
specializes in tariffs, for reciprocal reductions only. 
Abroad, different nations think differently, according to 
their local circumstances, but all are agreed that we should 
renounce exports as of minor importance to so large a 
nation and cultivate the great home market, forgetting 
that if we did their exports would in any event diminish 
by that much. 

England and her Colonies, particularly Canada, have 
made some peremptory rulings against our commerce, but 
have said little in a broad way about exports, for theirs are 
doing very well. England confines herself to acrimonious 
discussions of our gold policy, by which she means its 
probable harm to her exports. She would like to see the 
pound-dollar ratio at $4, making the dollar approximately 
78 cents, an unlikely realization at this session of Congress. 
France is silent at the moment, what with budgetary and 
exchange problems at home. Italy announces that she will 
push her exports, which have been falling, by compelling 
labor to accept lower wages. Germany says she cannot 
pay her debts unless creditor nations buy from her, and 
all and sundry can now obtain heavy reductions on her 
exported goods by paying for them with a phantom mark 
contrived only for this purpose. 

Amidst the confusion and wailing China sends word to 
Washington that if we remonetize silver, and thereby raise 
the price of it, it will be her ruin. She is a perfect example 
of the simple fact so often overlooked that each nation 
has problems peculiar to herself and that a “universal 
good” is a rarity. China has been used as a stalking-horse 
by our silver bloc, but she is primarily an exporting nation 
and when silver rises her foreign trade automatically falls. 
While it would seem that a high price for silver would 
enable her multitudes to buy more from others, yet China’s 
wants are so few and most of them so simple that they 
can be locally supplied, that the increased value of her 
money, except for a few capitalists in Shanghai who would 
profitably export it, would result in saving and hoarding 
and not in purchases. Meanwhile, what would be so gained 
would be lost in decreased exports, and exports are a 
greater essential to her prosperity than the price of silver. 


The irrepressible Henry Ford, whose 
Mr. Ford genius as a gratuitous advertiser is with- 
° out parallel, recently exposed a sly, ironic 
in a humor to the world that few suspected 
New Role the grim industrialist to possess. The oc- 
casion was the quite simple one of an- 
nouncing a new car, but it crashed the news sections of all 
America. One of the models was shown in each of the 
larger cities of the country a month before the official 
motor show, at which Mr. Ford does not exhibit, and two of 
the showings were restrainedly called “Ford’s Exposition of 
Progress,” now that the world fairs are not competing. 
The humor of Mr. Ford lies in his audacious public 
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speech in connection with the launching of the new model. 
He was bellicose for Mr. Hoover at the last election. He 
fought Mr. Roosevelt upon every decree. He refused to 
accept the NRA. His factories have had more strikes and 
disturbances than any other. But now he has something 
new to sell and it is good publicity to link the product to 
the Presidential office. He tells his dealers, with the public 
in mind, that “we have all got to pitch in and do all the 
business we can to help the President pull the country out 
of the hole.” Not an eyelash flickers; not a lip is parched. 
It takes humor of a sort to do such a volte-face. 

But Mr. Ford and his son Edsel did not rehearse their 
act for talking pictures as thoroughly as a professional 
director might have required. The elder Ford thought that 
1934 would be a good year “for everybody that worked,” 
for he is temperamentally recalcitrant to the workers from 
whom he sprung and has never believed that there were 
men idle through helpless circumstances; but Edsel was 
not quite so confident. He thought that more Fords would 
be sold in 1934, “even though conditions may not greatly 
change.” Or perhaps it was just an intentional straddle? 
In any event, one of the two should be proved right a year 
hence. 


Through twenty-five years of annually 
The New accelerated intensity the railroads fought 
St D their rivals, the motor trucks, for the 
ore-Voor = transport of light freight, and it is only 
Delivery now that they have a prospect of regain- 
ing this profitable traffic. In the earlier 
years they doubted the seriousness of the rivalry. The 
fight centers around the new plan of the railroads, known as 
store-door delivery, by which they will pick up a shipment 
at the sender’s place and deliver it at the addressee’s door 
for one charge. It will eventually eliminate the truckmen 
as middlemen, as all railroads will ultimately join the 
movement and contract for fleets of trucks of their own. 

It appears at the moment that the members of the Mer- 
chant Truckmen’s Association, the American Highway 
Freight Association and similar organizations, whose an- 
nual turnover runs into the hundreds of millions, have 
reached the high point of their expansion. Their repre- 
sentatives have appealed to the President to countermand 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission permit- 
ting the railroads to act as their own truckmen. The steel 
companies, in friendly sympathy with their old customers, 
have made a higher price for orders handled by truck and 
railroad than by railroad alone. The competition between 
the two freight transport systems culminated unexpectedly 
when agitation was least evident. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road made the initial move, which was at first decried by 
other roads and then as quickly followed. The I.C.C. may 
make it mandatory upon all railroads. 

Following these developments, the Chase National Bank 
sold a New York trucking company to the railroads whose 
specialty was the forwarding of trunks and packages. This 
business will now be handled by the Railway Express 
Agency, owned jointly by the railroads. A further aid to 
traffic is that liquor may not be shipped by parcel post, 
even into wet territory, but is legal by railway express. 

The railroads are apparently in their renascence. They 
have for years been losing light freight and miscellaneous 
less-than-carload-lot freight, shipments of the smaller 
livestock and minor shipments of grain to the motor trucks, 
the total making the difference between prosperity and 
penury, and if these are even partially regained they should 
enter a period of very good earnings. In addition to lost 
freight, they may in the next few years regain much of the 
passenger business now lost to private motorists with 
lighter, speedier, air-cooled trains and lower fares. 

There seems to be some happy relation in this energetic 
revival of the railroads and the fact that the determination 
to improve conditions began at the approximate time that 
income struck such an all-time low as to threaten the 
solvency of most roads, and the “big black wolf” of the 
industry, Mr. Eastman, ordered all executive wages rigor- 
ously reduced. 
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Anarican CAN will soon be in the news again when Kreuger and Pabst begin 
bottling beer in cans—the big can company, however, is footing the bills for 
the necessary canning machinery. Fi Remember all the talk about the 
odd-lot business being segregated from the 100-share-lot business on the Big 
Board?—it has been soft pedaled until 1934 B.C. (Behind Congress). .. . 
One of these fine days Henry L. Doherty may emerge as Governor of Florida or 
something—he’s spending a fortune to keep Miami on the map and to sell winter 
vacationists the “Buy American” idea. . . With the advent of repeal, trips 
to Bermuda, Cuba and Canada don’t seem half as alluring. . . . The annual 
meetings scheduled between now and spring promise the most active stockholder 
interest in years with the leading question, “How much does the president get, 
and why ?”—a number of chief execs are cutting their salaries justincase. . . . 


Ws: TOLD you that Wrigley might enter the other-than-chewing-gum confection 
business, and this may be the reason why—Life Savers of “Mint-With-the-Hole” 
fame is experimenting with a new chewing gum. Nate Amster will be 
the gentleman in the middle when Mayor La Guardia starts to work out his 
transit unification program in N.Y.C.—the asking price for Manhattan Railways 
is four times its present quotation. . Incidentally, some of those inter- 
ested in Mr. La Guardia’s future are suggesting him as a “fusion” candidate 
for the Presidential nomination in 1936. . . If you buy some of that 
Canada Dry wet stock and have it registered in your name, you’ll soon receive 
a letter of welcome from Prexy Saylor suggesting that you boost the company’s 
products. . .. 


Sate of the New York Evening Post by Curtis Publishing is said to pave the 
way for dividend resumption, but before this there may be some more interesting 
changes in the big publishing company. . . . Along the same line, a leading 
women’s publication which has been for sale for some time may soon be tied up 
with the group sponsoring radio “marches.” That black bottom blotter 
which you were told about in this column months ago will soon be available 
in your local stationery store. . . . Don’t say you didn’t know when and if 
the “house on the corner” changes its name to the Morgan Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, which means that J. P. may be through with investment banking. . . . 
And there will be other changes of like nature among the old line investment 
firms after the turn of the year. . If the bankers are wondering where 
the money has been going, they will be interested to know that the nickel and 
quarter gambling machines have been taking in $500 millions a year during the 
depression. . .. 


J anvary has been marked down on the calendars of a good many business men 
as the month in which anything might happen—both here and abroad. .. . 
Well, anyway, January won’t have a Friday the thirteenth in 1934. ... 
Strange as it may seem, not one of the Government’s alphabetical creations 
coincides with any New York Stock Exchange symbol—wonder if this was 
intentional? . . But some of the mimeographed reports of the various 
administrations do read like a market letter—note the following: “NRA has 
been marking time lately—PWA and CWA are putting on more men—SRC 
buys 60 million pounds of butter—TVA is in the market for new equipment.” 
. . . The cigaretters are going high hat, with one sponsoring a symphony 
orchestra on the air and another preparing to pay for broadcasting Metropolitan 
Opera during its new season—this means that a certain Baron’s cupboard will 
be bare. Speaking of bear, have you heard the story about the customer 
who was invited to hunt bear during the Christmas holidays and turned down 
the invitation because he didn’t believe in nudism? .. . 


Rainey or sunny, the days of the next session of Congress will be short if 
Speaker Rainey has anything to do with it. . . . It would be fitting if the 
next issue of The Congressional Record was as thin as most publications—less 
(self) advertising would do the trick. . . . One of the paradoxes of the 
new income tax laws is that they may force companies into paying up accumu- 
lated dividends on their preferred stocks. . . . If you don’t believe that 
export business is picking up, explain the 400 per cent increase in the number 
of people working in U. S. Steel’s export department in the past three months. 
. . » Don’t forget, when you toast the New Year in, to say a good word also 
for the New Deal—there weren’t so many jokers in the pack as some critics 
expected. . 
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Make 1934 Yield 
Greater Profits 


If you have only broken a little better 

than even in your stock market oper- 

ations during this year, it has hardly 
m worth your time and effort. 


Your real objective is to make your trad- 
ing and investment pay you well. This 
—~ a if you will devote a small 

of your spare time to “STOCK 
MARKET STUDIES” by H. M. Gartley. 
Explaining clearly the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying stock price fluctuations, 
this 6 months’ course of study imparts 
methods for making sound, profitable 
market decisions. 


During the course of instruction you re- 
ceive weekly market reviews and demon- 
stration account bulletins which keep you 
oof informed on the operations of our 
sta 


Send today for our brochure ‘'Stock Market 
Profits,’’ outlining the course of study. 


H.M. GARTLEY 


48 WALL ST. NEW YORK 


YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots 
on 


Partial Paym 


Ask 
plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


70 Wall Street New York 
Established 1884 


A sound appraisal of the market’s 
trend—not tips—is necessary for 
profits. That’s why experienced 
traders predominate as subscribers to 


Dow Theory 
Comment 


Write for a recent letter. 


ROBERT RHEA 
(Author of “The Dow Theory’) 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Our Current Market Letter 
discusses the 
Automobile 
Industry 


Copy sent upon request 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York and Philadelphia Stock 
Exchanges and New York Curb Exchange 


115 Broadway 60 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 


Branch Office 
1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Construction 


Bargain Stock? 


Send for FREE Builetin FWD-23 


American Institute of Finance 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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These reviews were written immediately preceding closing time of this issue 


The ratings used in this department 


are taken from THE FINANCIAL WORLD Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks 


American Stores 4 “B+” 


The Christmas present in the form of 
an extra dividend of 50 cents dis- 
tributed to the stockholders of Ameri- 
ean Stores early this month brings 
total payments for the year to $2.50, 
which is the same amount paid in 1932. 
On this basis it is expected that earn- 
ings for 1933 will about equal the $3.31 
a share reported for a year ago. The 
company’s wage costs have risen dur- 
ing the second half of this year, due to 
the introduction of the NRA code, but 
these increased charges have been coun- 
teracted in part by economies elsewhere 
and by larger sales volume. Thus it 
may be anticipated that the profit mar- 
gin for 1933 wili be about the same as 
in 1932. 


The dividend outlook continues mized 
but it is likely that industrial resump- 
tions, increases and extras will more 
than offset further public utility re- 
ductions. 


American Tobacco 4 


The three little pigs, Axton-Fisher, 
Philip Morris Consolidated and Brown 
& Williamson, have not been afraid of 
the “big four,” American, Reynolds, 
Liggett & Myers and Lorillard. And 
the “big four” apparently know it 
for the oft-promised advance in whole- 
sale cigarette prices has not yet ma- 
terialized. The current year will prob- 
ably go down in tobacco history as one 
of the few years in which cigarette 
prices have not been changed one way 
or the other. The wholesale price of 
$5.50 per thousand has been maintained 
since early this year when the cigarette 
leaders recognized the encroaching 
competition of the so-called “ten- 
centers.” Apparently the small price 
differential now existing between the 
low priced brands, the alleged superior 
quality of the leading brands and con- 
sumer recognition built up by years of 
advertising have not been enough to 
eliminate the new competition which 
gained such a strong foothold during 
the depression. It is doubtful, there- 
fore, if the “big four” will seriously 
consider an upward revision in prices 
for the present and until such action 
is taken their profits will be curbed 
unless there is a further marked in- 
crease in consumption. 


France and its gold standard may soon 
be parted. 


Atlantic Refining 4 “C4” 


Happy days are here again for the 
oils, for with very few exceptions the 
leading petroleum companies will show 
a gain in earnings for 1933 over 1932. 
Atlantic Refining will show something 
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around $3 a share for the year, a sharp 
increase over the $1.45 a share reported 
for 1932. Marketing conditions in the 
final quarter were fairly stable with 
some strengthening of prices, especially 
in the Philadelphia area, which is the 
company’s largest selling district. 
Operating costs which increased 
steadily during the third quarter 
reached their peak in September and 
have held these levels since then. De- 
spite increased overhead, the third 
quarter brought a profit of $2.13 a 
share which enabled the company to 
get out of the red and report a profit 
of $1.76 a share for the nine months’ 


period. With no further change in the . 


present price structure Atlantic Re- 
fining should be able to close the year 
without any inventory write-offs. 


The commodity dollar is not new in 
this country, for it was first tried in 
Massachusetts in 1780 and found to be 
“not worth a continental.” 


Atlas Tack 4 “D+” 


Wide open breaks in the market price 
of the stock of this company followed 
an article in THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
discussing the situation and pointing 
out the manipulative methods that had 
been employed in forcing the issue up 
from a low of 13 this year to its high 
of 343. The details exposed in that 
article are being used as a basis for in- 
vestigations into the situation by the 
New York Stock Exchange, the At- 
torney General of New York State and 
the Better Business Bureau. Readers 
were warned of the artificial and un- 
warranted market prices for the stock 
in the November 15 issue of this publi- 
cation. 


Chemical stocks continue to attract 
attention because of their improving 
prospects for 1934, which among other 
things means higher chemical prices. 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


COMMON 


American Can ........... B toB+ 
American Tobacco ....... B+toB 
American Tobacco B..... B+toB 
California Packing ....... toC+ 
tecC+ 
Liggett & Myers..........- B+toB 
Liggett & Myers B....... B+toB 
Munsingwear .......... C 
Reynolds Tobacco ....... B+to B 
Reynolds Tobacco B...... B+to B 
PREFERRED 


Continental Baking Pfd....C toC 
Lorillard Tobacco Pfd....B+toB 


Borden 4 “cH 


What is needed primarily in the dairy 
industry is a few New Year’s resolu- 
tions on the part of both the producer 
and the distributor in order to reestab- 
lish the industry on a sound basis. Milk 
price agreements thus far have proved 
to be just so many pieces of paper to 
be torn apart as soon as the dairymen 
had the opportunity to sell off their sur- 
plus at prices under the prescribed level. 
It is apparent that 1933 will go down 
in the record as the poorest year for 
both Borden and National Dairy Prod- 
ucts. With Borden yielding 8 per cent 
on the basis of its $1.60 annual dividend 
and National Dairy affording a return 
of 10 per cent on its $1.20 dividend, it 
is apparent that the stocks already dis- 
count lower earnings, if not another 
dividend reduction. It is expected that 
Borden will fall short of covering its 
payment with perhaps $1.50 a share 
earned while National Dairy may cover 
its distribution by a slight margin. It 
was in the February 8, 1933, issue of 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD that the ques- 
tion, “What’s Wrong With the Dairy 
Stocks?” was answered and the pre- 
dictions made in this study have since 
been fulfilled both in the record and in 
the market prices of the shares. The 
outlook at this time is not encouraging 
as some of the vital problems of the 
industry still remain to be solved and 
while such leaders as Borden and Na- 
tional Dairy may continue to show 
nominal earning power, there does not 
appear to be much expectation that 
they will recover their former high 
earning power in the near future. 


New York, the city of exchanges, will 
soon add another to its list in the form 
of a tobacco exchange. 


Cudahy Packing 

A recent upturn in prices of the meat 
packing shares found Cudahy Packing 
a reluctant participant, due probably to 
the fact that the stock has not been in- 
fluenced by any special development in 
the situation. The Armour stocks, for 
example, were buoyant on the revival 
of the plan to recapitalize the company, 
while the Wilson and Swift issues 
moved forward in anticipation of the 
dividends recently resumed. Cudahy 
Packing, however, is not without merit 
for the company was able to report the 
equivalent of $2.64 a share for its fiscal 
year ended October 28, 1933, against 
only 70 cents a share in the previous 
fiscal year, thus covering its $2.50 
annual dividend by a favorable margin. 
With the outlook for the packers im- 
proved and the price structure of the 
industry better stabilized than it has 
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been for some years past, Cudahy ap- 
pears reasonably priced on the basis of 
its 64 per cent yield. 


Those who sat on Atlas Tack or held 
the bag in Union Bag & Paper have 
learned an unpleasant lesson, but in- 
stances of this kind provide a warning 
to others to watch their step in highly 
speculative issues. 


Curtiss-Wright 4 “Dy” 

That old story about Curtiss-Wright 
building a plant for the Chinamen has 
apparently materialized for it is ex- 
pected that ground will be broken for 
the building early in the New Year. 
Plans for the construction of a $5 mil- 
lion plant in China were first thought 
of a year ago when the export division 
of the company sold the Chinese gov- 
ernment a large number of planes. At 
that time it was agreed that China 
would help finance an airplane plant 
in the Orient and would agree to the 
disposal of the output. The Chinese 
government has now obligated itself 
to buy or sell a total of 60 planes a 
year. After the plant in China is 
functioning only the motors will be im- 
ported from the United States. 


The boom in postal savings accounts 
which has been apparent for more than 
two years is finally petering out, which 
is perhaps another sign of restored 
confidence. 


Delaware & Hudson 4 — 


You can never tell what Delaware & 
Hudson is going to do dividend-wise as 
the company’s policies are largely dic- 
tated by a gentleman known as Mr. 
Loree, but it appears unlikely that a 
payment will be forthcoming in the 
near future. Net income of the D. & 
H. for 1933 will fall somewhat short 
of that of 19382 when $6.42 a share was 
reported. Improvement in rail traffic 
was more than offset by less favorable 
operations of the road’s coal subsid- 
iaries. But more important, income 
from the company’s large investment 
holdings was cut during the year by the 
transfer of a substantial amount of 
funds from income bearing securities 


WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE: To September 30, 1933 1932 
3rd Q. 9 mo. 9 mo. 

International Tel. & Tel... $0.06 nil nil 
Vadsco Sales nil nil p$0.40 
12 Months to Acgust 31 

1933 1932 

Metro-Goldwyn p$s.60 18.78 
12 Months to Jane 30 

Federal Light & Traction.......... 1.80 2.45 
12 Months to November 30, 1933 1392 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Assoviates...... 0.40 0.71 
5 Months to November 30 

Brooklyn-Manhattan. Transit ....... 2.69 2.85 
Brooklyn & Queens Transit.......... 0.12 0.37 
12 Months to October 31 

American Power & Light........... ¢2.83 0.20 
2.64 0.70 
National Power & Light........... 1.00 1.32 
12 Months to September 30 

Standard Gas & Electric........... p0.22 1.52 


¢ On Combined Class A and B Shares 
P On Preferred Stock 
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to the non-dividend common stock of 
New York Central, an investment which 
has been kept intact. 


Just when most of us are beginning to 
believe that the President is a virtual 
dictator, a Senator remarks that he 
will be given more powers during the 
next session of Congress. a 


Eastman Kodak 4 el 


Any visitor to the Eastman Kodak 
display at the recent Chemical Ex- 
position in New York was _ probably 
shocked to find not one camera in- 
cluded in the exhibit. Of course, it 
was a chemical show but it was sur- 
prising to find that the big camera 
company was identified with so many 
divisions of the chemical industry. The 
chief space in the exhibit was given 
over to the demonstration of a new 
substance, similiar to celluloid, which 
had been worked into all kinds of 
novelties of a type distributed in the 
five-and-ten-cent stores. It is also 
useful for making colored combs, auto- 
mobile fittings and spectacle frames. 
Included in the Eastman exhibit were 
close to a hundred different kinds of 
chemical compounds which the company 
has developed within the past two 
years. Some 300 other compounds 
have also been perfected but could not 
be shown due to lack of space. 


Strange as it may seem, railroads are 
finding that they will soon have to buy 
some more locomotives after a four- 
year holiday. 


General Foods 4 


To be or not to be a liquor distrib- 
utor was the question that General 
Foods settled last week when the di- 
rectors met and decided not to join 
the ranks of repeal. The proposal to 
enter the liquor business was given 
serious consideration because of its 
sizable earnings possibilities but later 
it was found that “the original terms 
were so materially altered that nego- 
tiations were discontinued.” 


The “bug” which John Willys intro- 
duced at last year’s automobile show 
will have nothing on the new stream- 
lined cars which will be shown next 
month. It looks as though Uncle John 
was one year too early. 


General Tire 4 — 


Reports that General Tire would be 
involved in a merger of some kind 
have been fulfilled by the announce- 
ment that the company is negotiating 
for the acquisition of India Tire & 
Rubber, one of the smaller tire makers 
in Ohio. The addition of India will 
increase General Tire’s production by 
2,000 tires and 2,500 tubes per day. 
General Tire’s production runs on the 
average of 9,500 tires per day. India 
Tire is now in receivership, so that it 
is not expected that- the deal will in- 
volve much: in the way of financing. 


The first few corks have hardly popped 
when rumors of whisky and wine merg- 
ers begin flying—perhaps it’s window 
dressing for the stocks. 


Howe Sound 4 
_ Good news was forthcoming for the 


' stockholders of Howe Sound last week 


when directors- lifted -the quarterly 


EFFECTIVE 
BUYING 
PRICES 


Macy 
Auburn 
DuPont 
Chrysler 
Goodyear 
Mathieson 
Loew’s inc. 
intern’! Nickel 
United Fruit 
General Motors 
American Smelting 
Cerro de Pasco 
Johns - Manville - 
United Aircraft. 


INVESTORS getting ready 
for the Next Rally will want 
to know what the most fam- 
ous price-setting organization 
says about buying levels for 
the interesting stocks por- 
trayed above. 


WRITE to, Dept. A 


24 FENWAY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A COURSE 


in 


TRADING 


To be issued shortly —a 
serics of studies explaining 
how to discern from charts 
the probable future price 
movements of stocks. The 
studies are supported by ex- 
amples taken from actual 
trading records. 


Price: Fifty Dollars 


Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 
Empire State Bldg., New York City 
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CURRENT 
MONETARY ISSUES 


by LEO PASVOLSKY 


The implications of the new gold 
purchase policy go deeper than the 
obvious issue of wise procedure to 
restore domestic prosperity. Directly 
involved is the question whether the 
nations of the world are going to 
cooperate in the restoration of in- 
ternational trade or whether they 
will move further in the direction 
of economic nationalism. 


$1-50 the Copy at Your 
Bookstore or from 
THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
Washington D. C. 
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dividend, payable December 30, 1933, 
to 75 cents, against 25 cents in the 
previous quarter. In the statement 
issued with the payment it was an- 
aounced that “earnings for the quarter 
with December estimated are satisfac- 
tory, due in part to favorable exchange 
rates and to a lesser degree to inven- 
tory sales.” As the company’s busi- 
nesg is well diversified among lead, zinc 
and copper, with smaller amounts of 
silver and gold, it has enjoyed a larger 
share of the recovery in the metal in- 
dustry than those which are limited to 
copper alone. 


Talk about a “creeping” bull market 
is always revived when stocks fail to 
maintain their upward pace, which is 
just another way of explaining away 
the decline. 


Norwalk Tire 4 


When a stock sells for under $3 a 
share and at the same time reports 
earnings of 21 cents a share for its 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1933, 
it is news. And more interesting is 
it when it is noted that the company’ 
lost seven cents a share in the first six 
months’ period, and therefore, operated 
at a profit of 28 cents a share in the 
final six months. The company, of 
course, is one of the smaller manufac- 
turers of automobile tires, tubes and- 
rubber accessories which distributes its 
products mainly in New York and the 
New England States. 


Now that most of the “sensational” ad- 
vances for fall have proved to be mostly 
hopes, a new group of would-be sensa- 
tions are being tipped for a spring rise. 


Petroleum Corp. 


Warrants for the purchase of Petro- 
leum Corporation of America expire 
on February 1, 1934, and, unless some 
arrangement is made before that time 
to extend their life, they will become 
worthless after that date. There are 
approximately 1.6 million of the war- 
rants outstanding which call for the 
purchase of the stock at $34 a share, 
In view of the present low price of 
the stock it is doubtful if the warrants 
will have any value, but holders can 
still sell them at zz on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 


News of heavy investment trust buy- 
ing before the close of the year for the 
purpose of window dressing does not 
sound sincere, 


Standard Brands 4 “B’ 


Daily production of gin at Fleisch- 
mann Distilling plant of Standard 
Brands now exceeds 2,200 cases or 
26,400 bottles. Production will be 
stepped shortly to 80,000 bottles a day, 
with further increases to follow when 
a new plant, now under construction, is 
completed. Full effect of these new 
earnings will not be reflected until next 
year as the costs of building up produc- 
tion will go far in offsetting any profit 
which might accrue this month. 


After examining the experience of a 
number of countries, the Brookings In- 
stitution comes to the conclusion that 
depreciation of the currency will not 
raise commodity prices, 


Recollections 


N° all recollections evoke gratifica- 
tion. We remember back in 1923 
or thereabout how the Bond & Mort- 
gage Guarantee Company delighted to 
point out the danger of speculation and 
compare it to the security behind the 
guaranteed mortgages. This virtue 
was extolled as the very quintessence 
of premier security. Humbly, THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD pointed out that no 
guarantee is any stronger than the 
guarantor, a comparison made not in 
defense of speculation but to chide the 
advertiser for subscribing to a state- 
ment that was not literally the truth. 
Today there are more than $1 billion 
of guaranteed mortgages in default and 
many of their holders would be thank- 
ful if instead they owned equities 
which, though they have also suffered 
severe declines, are worth considerably 
more than the sacrosanct guaranteed 
mortgage. All of which simply shows 
that names—no matter how high sound- 
ing—cannot change fundamentals and 
in this case the fundamental is that a 
guarantee is no stronger than the 
guarantor behind it. It can also be- 
come a breakable shoe lace. 


Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 


CONTEMPORARY 
COMMENT 


I wholly disapprove of what you 
say and will defend to the death 
your right to say it.—VOLTAIRE. 


Samuel Ferguson, President, Hartford 
Electric Light Company (referring to 
the “development surcharges” permitted 
by the T.V.A.): Mr. Lilienthal deserves 
the gratitude of every one for making 
Uncle Sam an honest man (in this re- 
spect, at least)... . it will, as soon as 
understood, add millions if not billions 
to the value of utility securities 
throughout the entire country. 


General W. W. Atterbury, President, 
Pennsylvania Railroad: We are just 
out of the trough of the greatest de- 
pression this country and the whole 
world has ever seen. 


Representative James M. Beck of Penn- 
sylvania: Few of us ever believed that 
we would ever see the day when the 
Federal Government would impose a 
nation-wide boycott to compel the citi- 
zen to surrender his industrial liberty. 


Dr. Oliver M. W. Sprague, Professor at 
Harvard Business School: The attitude 
of the business community and the 
young liberals is much of a piece. 
Neither is getting anywhere as regards 
permanent trade recovery. 


Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior: The utilities have brought it on 
themselves. If they had been content 
to give good service at reasonable rates 
there would have been no demand for 
municipal ownership. 


Edwin W. Kemmerer, Professor at 
Princeton University: With all sorts of 
half-baked radical measures threaten- 
ing, it is only natural that our business 
and financial leaders, upon whose initi- 
ative we must depend for recovery, are 
afraid to go ahead. 


Federal Judge Evan A. Evans: There is 
no question that the bill of complaint 
showed it (Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc.), was hopelessly ripe for receiver- 
ship, and it may be said for bank- 
ruptcy, at least eight or ten months 
earlier than the action was instituted. 


James H. Rand, Jr., Chairman of the 
Committee for the Nation: We must 
organize to make the price of gold set 
by our Treasury act as a mandate to 
the entire world, controlling the pur- 
chasing power of our own dollar. 


Lord Askwith, British manufacturer 
and expert on trade matters: That 
great country, the United States, is 
threatening London and the world by 
the possible failure of its program, and 
a great cloud of instability is settling 
like a fog over Europe. 


Thomas F. Woodlock, Financial 
Writer: One is really tempted to be- 
lieve that much of the talk of regulat- 
ing exchanges, where stocks or com- 
modities are dealt in, springs from a 
vague idea that speculation by the 
general public would be a good thing 
if only the general public made money 
on its operations, 
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Great Northern “Comes Back” 


Are Great Northern's general mortgage bonds 


attractive as a “business man’s investment?” 


And what about the common stock? 


the general mortgage bonds of 

the Great Northern were quoted 
in the 30s and the preferred stock sold 
for less than $5 a share. This discour- 
aging market performance could be 
partly explained by general conditions 
prevailing in the security markets at 
that time and the effects of the nation- 
wide bank moratorium, but there were 
special circumstances surrounding the 
Great Northern situation which made 
the outlook for that road’s securities 
appear blacker than that for almost all 
the others except the more or less 
chronic “weak sisters.” 

In the first place, the rate at which 
the company was losing money in the 
early months of the year was most dis- 
concerting. The first quarter is a sea- 
sonally slack period for the Great 
Northern, and losses in this part of the 
year are not unusual. But even mak- 
ing due allowance for this factor, the 
net loss of $5.8 millions after charges 
appeared ominous. The first quarter 
of 1932 had been a very poor one, but 
total revenues for the three months 
ended March 31, 1933, showed a de- 
cline of 12.9 per cent from the cor- 
responding 1932 period. Since the 
Great Northern reported a loss of $13.4 
millions for the full year 1932, earn- 
ing only 32 per cent of fixed charges 
for that year, the implications for 1933 
appeared decidedly gloomy. 


De: the month of April, 1933, 


An Untimely Maturity 


To make matters worse, the com- 
pany was faced with the July 1 ma- 
turity of about $42 millions principal 
amount of underlying mortgage bonds. 
While these bonds were of high invest- 
ment quality, because of their very 
strong mortgage security, and refund- 
ing would normally create no difficul- 
ties, the other circumstances were such 
as to suggest that the maturity might 
precipitate a receivership, or make 
necessary some sort of voluntary re- 
capitalization which would impair the 
position of the junior securities. Even 
those who did not succumb to the more 
or less panicky atmosphere of the time, 
and who recognized the probability 
that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration would lend aid in meeting 
the maturity if necessary, had some 
qualms. The position of the holders of 
the maturing bonds (St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba consolidated 4s, 44s 
and 6s) was so strong as to suggest 
that, if they desired, they could fore- 
close their liens without any material 
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risk of loss, since they constituted a 
first mortgage upon a large part of the 
main line of the Great Northern sys- 
tem. It seemed possible that some 
holders of the bonds might prefer a 
foreclosure action to acceptance of 
anything less than full cash payment. 

Although this view of the situation 
explained the very low prices for Great 
Northern general mortgage bonds and 
stock in April, it was shown to be far 
too pessimistic by events which fol- 
lowed shortly thereafter. A refunding 
plan providing for full exchange of the 
maturing bonds for new 5 per cent 
bonds having similar mortgage secur- 
ity, plus a small cash adjustment, was 
announced in May. The refunding 
was underwritten by a group of New 
York banks, so no recourse to RFC 
aid was necessary. This confidence of 
the New York bankers removed the 
immediate problem, and the turn in the 
company’s earning record which came 
at about the same time demonstrated 
that it was amply justified. 


A Pronounced ‘’Come Back’’ 


A net loss of $1.3 million was shown 
for April, and a loss of $573,469 for 
May. In June, the road began to show 
net profits after charges. In addition 
to the seasonal factor, the sharp up- 
turn in general business activity in the 
second quarter caused a very striking 
improvement in the Great Northern’s 
traffic. The further progress which 
has been made in subsequent months 
has cut down the loss so that, with the 
additional aid of a dividend of $3 a 
share declared by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, the loss for the full 
year 1933 will probably prove to be 
less than $3 millions. While this still 
leaves room for considerable further 
improvement, the “come back” has 
been very pronounced, and it must be 
recognized that recent earnings have 
been held down by substantial increases 
in maintenance outlays. 

The recovery in the Great North- 
ern’s traffic has been much sharper 
than that for all Class I roads. For 
the 48 weeks ended December 2, 1933, 
the Great Northern showed a gain of 
19.4 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1932, which compares with a 
gain of only about 2 per cent for all 
American railroads. Since the road 
reported traffic for the first 16 weeks 
of the year about 9 per cent below 
1932, the very rapid pace of the subse- 
quent increase is obvious. To a very 
large extent, the marked improvement 


DO YOU HOLD 
THESE STOCKS? 


HE outlook for the stocks listed below is 
discussed in our current Stock Market Bul- 
letins, copies of which will be sent to you free 
of charge. 
If you hold or are interested in any of the fol- 
lowing securities, our current Bulletins should 
prove of eo value in the present uncertain 


period. he stocks discussed are: 
Allied Chemical Standard Brands 
American Smelting General Motors 
Baltimore & Ohio Goodyear 
Bendix Aviation International Harvester 
3org-Warner nternational Nickel 
Canadian Pacific Johns- Manville 
Chrysler Mathieson Alkall 
Commercial Solvents Montgomery Ward 


New York Central Timken Roller Bearing 
Pennsylvania Railroad Union Carbide 
Simply send your name and address and the 
above mentioned Bulletins will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. Also an interesting 
book called “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, aC. 
Div. 493, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. 


Did You Make 


29% PROFIT 


in Hudson Motors in 3 Weeks? 

Did you make 27% in Republic .. . 25% 
in Chrysler . . . 27% in Vanadium? 

On Oct. 23rd, ‘Market Action” said: ‘Major 
recovery should begin from current levels” and 
made specific recommendations for purchases. 

Subscribers have already taken some nice 
profits, with plenty of opportunities for addi- 
tional profits before this swing is over. 

Our weekly bulletin, “Market Action’, tells 
when to buy and when to sell. Free sample copy 
on request, or 


Send $1 for 4 Weeks’ Trial 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU, Inc. 
603A Empire State Bldg., New York City 


Whatever their nature they may be 
solvable. Reorganization and re- 
financing of corporations of good 
| past earnings records and prospects 


Interview solicited by 
correspondence 
H. D. 


WILLIAMS 


Broadway New York City 


carried on conservative margin 


H. F. McCONNELL & CO. 


(Established 1908) 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
60 Wall Tower, N.Y. Tel. WHitehall 4-6400 


Oil Stocks? 


Send for sample copy, free, of our 
“Special Report on Oils” 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
Suite 3120, Fifty Broadway, New York™ 
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Investment 
Library 


A Pennsylvania subscriber writes: 


investment. Please prepare a list 
books that should be included.” 


in making up such a list. “Books for 


for a? you would think nothing 
ture and office equipment. 
securities you become a partner in this 
that business—what is an expenditure 


“ANALYZING OUR INDUSTRIES” 
Ry Fraser and Doriot (458 pages)...... $ 


Administration 
“THE ART OF INVESTMENT’ 


“BUSINESS 
By W. Babso 
(Head Statistical Organization) 
“BUSINESS STATISTICS” 


(Of Harvard’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration) 

STOCK WITHOUT PAR 

Wildman 

ek SENSE OF MONEY AND INVEST- 
By 

*“COMMON STOCKS AS LONG TERM IN- 
VESTMENTS” 

“CORPORATION PROFITS’ 


(Vice President, Standard oneal Co.) 
“Bacto. (The) and HIS INVESTMENTS” 


By 
*“EVERYMAN AND HIS COMMON 


Books for Your 


“I am planning a library on security 


of 


There is not always a sharp dividing une 

e 
Investor” contain much useful information 
for the ar trader or speculator and vice 
versa. ¥ were starting in business 


of 


spending several hundred dollars for furni- 
When you buy 


or 
of 


$50.00 to $100.00 for books that will help 
to prepare you to profit most from such 
partnerships? We are glad to compile the 
following list of books for other readers 
who may be planning an investment library. 


5.00 
(Of Harvard's School of Business 


By Morrell W. Gaines (232 pages)..... 2.50 
By Joseph L. Snider (498 pages)...... 5.00 


Powell (564 pages)..... 5.00 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser (333 pages) 3.00 


By Edgar Lawrence Smith (127 pages) . 1.50 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser (330 op 2.50 


By Laurence H. Sloan (306 ohn 2.50 
kp 4 ICE TOA MAN" 3.00 
“FORECASTING CONDITIONS” 

By Hardy & Cox (434 pages) 4.00 
“FUNDAME NTALS OF INVESTMENT” 

By Samuel 0. Rice (384 pages)........ 3.00 

Div., Investment Bankers’ 
“ee COMPANY (THE 

By James C. Bonbright (384 me Depew 4.00 

(Prof. of Finance, Columbia ee) 
“HOW To YOUR MONEY PRU- 

DIENTLY 

What Becomes of Trust Funds? 

By Fred C. Kelly 1.00 

(Author of “‘Why You Win or Lose’’) 
“INTRODUCTION TO WALL STREET” 

By John Francis Fowler.............-. 3.50 
“INVESTMENT” 

8.00 


B. Angas 
of “Coming Collapse in Gold 


DNVESTMENT AND SPECULATION” 
By Lawrence 
— < “The Principles of Bond In- 

*URVESTMERT 
By Roger W. 

“NEW PROFESSION” 


Chamberlain (322 pages)... 3.00 


By Henry S. Sturgis (210 pages) : 2.00 


PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 


Ralph Eastman Badger (915 pages)... 6.00 


THVESTMENTS”™ 
By David F. 
(Among the best books published on mak- 
ing profitable investments) 

“MAIN STREET AND Wald STREET” 


Jordan (378 pages)..... 4.00 


rrard U niversity) 
FINANCIAL DELUSIONS” 
By Robert L. 3.00 
(Former Membe Y. Stock Exchan e) 
“PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF INV 
AGEMENT” 
By Dw Rose 8.00 
“PRINCIBLES “OF INVESTMENT” 
4.50 
“PRINCIPLES OP INVESTMENT” 
By John E. Kirshman (776 pages)...... 5.00 
(Prof. of Finance. Mad of Neb.) 
“SECURITY SPECULATION—THE DAZ- 
ADVENTOR RE” 
Laurence 3.50 
“THE STOCK MARKET” 
A. Dice (650 pages)........ 5.00 
of Banking, Ohio State University) 
Wheres “School of Fin U. of P.) 
ncoln pages) 1.00 
UNDERSTANDING INVESTMENT" 
By Alliston Cragg (346 pages) ....... 2.00 


“Understanding The Stock 
Market 
OF INDUSTRIAL SECURI- 


By Ralph Eastman a (188 pages). 5.00 


“WHAT PRICE PROGR 
By Hugh Farrell 


*Books marked with an asterisk 


have de- 
scribed in previous issues of The Financial” World. 
Send Your Check or Money Order to 


Book Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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has been due to heavy shipments of iron 
ore arising from the gains made by the 
steel industry. Iron ore was by far 
the most important traffic item for the 
years prior to 1982, and in a normal 
year it accounts for a very substantial 
part of total traffic. In 1932, as a re- 
sult of stagnation in the steel indus- 
try, ore traffic dropped to very low 
levels. Consequently, the Great North- 
ern’s ore traffic has shown very large 
percentage gains over 1932. 

In view of this tie-up with the steel 
industry, it might be reasonable to re- 
gard the Great Northern as being, to 
some extent, in the “prince or pauper” 
class. To the extent that that is true, 
it is in a position to show impressive 


gains in earnings over the next year 


or two, assuming that the steel indus- 
try is in a long term upward trend. 
The company is now in strong financial 
position. An RFC loan of $6 millions 
contracted to pay July bond interest 
has been repaid. A _ recent balance 
sheet disclosed that current assets were 
$15 millions in excess of current lia- 
bilities, and that cash holdings of the 
company totaled over $16 millions. 
The company has no large bond ma- 
turities before the year 1936. 

Great Northern general mortgage 
bonds appear to have attraction as in- 
vestment of the “businessman’s” type, 
and the stock is in a position which 
indicates interesting long term specu- 
lative possibilities. 


S. O. OF CALIFORNIA 


concluded from page 618 


ard Oil of California, which includes 
earnings in the worst year of the de- 
pression, 1932, of $14 millions, or $1.07 
per share, compared with $1.11 per 
share shown for 1931, $2.88 per share 
for 1930, and $3.63 per share for 1929. 
The unfavorable conditions in the in- 
dustry during the first half of this 
year resulted in a showing of only 
nine cents per share for the first six 
months, but improvement in the third 
quarter yielded earnings of 35 cents a 
share for that period, and the fourth 
quarter is likely to show nearly the 
same amount. Thus, for the entire 
year better than 75 cents per share 
may be reported, indicating for the 
final two quarters good coverage of the 
present $1 per annum dividend rate 
and thereby affording reasonable as- 
surance of its continuance, especially 
in view of the company’s strong finan- 
cial position. 

The balance sheet as of the close of 
1932 showed total current assets of 
$89.2 millions, compared with total 
current liabilities of $8.5 millions, a 
ratio of better than 10-to-1. Cash and 
marketable securities totalled $14.3 
millions and inventories of oil at $48.5 
millions were the equivalent of $3.70 
per share on the 13.1 millions shares 
of no par capital stock. There are no 
bonds and no preferred stock. 

In the case of most of the important 
oil companies there is little definite in- 
formation available as to the extent 
or valuation of their crude oil reserves 
in the ground and little or no basis for 
appraising the status of these holdings 
in relation to leases as contrasted with 
properties owned in fee. Although the 
same situation obtains in the case of 


Standard of California with respect to 
the greater portion of its acreage, 
certain rather specific information is 
available concerning its very valuable 
holdings in the Kettleman Hills field in 
California. In comparison with total 
acreage in this country which the com- 
pany owns, controls or has mineral 
rights in, the Kettleman Hills holdings 
appear rather small, being only slightly 
more than one per cent. But in actual 
and potential money value they un- 
doubtedly bulk much larger since prac- 
tically all of these lands are owned 
outright and are carried on the books 
at the comparatively small valuation 
of $7 per acre. 


Kettleman North Dome 


The North Dome of the Kettleman 
Hills field, which was opened in 
1928, is owned in fee by Standard 
Oil of California to the extent of 
about 45 per cent of the probable 
productive acreage, and _ practically 
all of the balance of the dome is 
owned by the Federal Government 
and leased to various oil companies 
which have banded themselves together 
in the Kettleman North Dome Asso- 
ciation which cooperates with Standard 
Oil of California in the unit develop- 
ment and operation of the entire field. 
Standard’s fee holdings in this North 
Dome total 9,460 acres and are esti- 
mated at the present time to have a 
value of more than $50,000 an acre 
(as compared with the $7 valuation 
on the company’s books referred to 
above), so that in this one holding 
there is an unrecorded asset worth 
more than $425 millions, or more than 
$32 per share. 

In addition, the company has hold- 
ings of at least 600 acres of pro- 
ductive structure in the Middle Dome 
at Kettleman Hills which is valued 
at approximately the same figure 
and which is also carried on the 
books at only $7 per acre, indicating 
an additional reserve valued at $27 
millions, or well over $2 per share. 
Since the Kettleman Hills acreage is 
not subject to the uncertainty of lease 
renewals or of royalty payments over 
the life of the properties, it constitutes 
in essence a huge reservoir of available 
crude oil which for purposes of the in- 
vestor may be considered to be the 
practical equivalent of a crude oil in- 
ventory, not subject to costly storage 
charges or the threat of deterioration 
of the product such as would be the 
normal expectation if such oil were to 
be held in ordinary storage over a 
period of years. Thus, if we consider 
only the oil inventories reported in the 
balance sheet plus a fair valuation of 
the Kettleman Hills reserves over and 
above the figure at which they are car- 
ried among fixed assets on the balance 
sheet we have a total inventory posi- 
tion which may be currently valued at 
the equivalent of about $38 per share. 
In addition, of course, the company 
has vast reserves in the other 98 per 
cent of its owned and controlled acre- 
age. 

As a long term common stock in- 
vestment Standard Oil of California 
occupies an outstandingly attractive 
position whether from the point of 
view of normal business recovery or 
in consideration of the possible need 
for protection against extreme mone- 
tary inflation if such a remote pos- 
sibility should some time transpire. 
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The Commodity Situation 


TREND, OF COMMODITY PRICES 
A 

1933 
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OLIDAY dullness permeated the 
HH markets and prices 

drifted around rather aimlessly, 
sagging slightly for the most part. 
Supplementing the normal seasonal 
brake on activity was the lack of any- 
thing of a significant nature in the day- 
to-day budgets of items of trade in- 
terest or probable price influence. In 
commodities of American farm origin 
there was a further trading deterrent 
in the fact that the Government’s final 
1933 report on crop yields and returns 
was issued almost on the eve of the 
Christmas holiday and this encouraged 
the evening up of contracts and checked 
the taking of new positions. There is 
little likelihood of interest reviving in 
the principal commodity groups until 
January is well along, but the develop- 
ment of an active trading market, 
however, is not an early assurance. 
Outside or speculative interest is 
usually slow to develop, traders pre- 
ferring to watch from the sidelines 
until previously determined points of 
resistance are pierced and gains con- 
solidated. 


HEAT exports jumped in one week 

from 385 thousand bushels to 1.2 
million, the last figure having been 
established in the week ended December 
16. The comparison for Canadian 
wheat exported from American ports 
was similarly favorable from our view- 
point, being but 375 thousand bushels 
against 830 thousand bushels the pre- 
ceding week. But this was without the 
slightest effect on sentiment. The in- 
dicated crop yields on grains were 
somewhat larger than the earlier fig- 
ures, but not materially so, and by no 
construction warranted the decline of 
3 cents in wheat, for instance, which 
succeeded the liberation of the figures. 
The estimate for all wheat was 527 
million bushels against 744 in 1932, 
the 1933 crop being sharply below the 
theoretical domestic requirements based 
on the calculation of 456 million bushels 
for human food needs, 80 million 
bushels for seed and 50 to 80 million 
bushels for animal feeding. This points 
to a substantial inroad into the (of- 
ficial) estimate of 369 million bushels of 
American wheat carried over on July 1 
last, and the surplus will be further 
reduced by whatever the export total 
may be. The curtailment of acreage 
and production during 1934 is yet to 
be worked out by man and nature but 
there would appear to be more reason 
for looking for a rising market in 
wheat over the first half of 1934 rather 
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Holiday dullness pervades 
commodity markets and 
prices generally drift lower.... 
W heat comes to end of year with 
dollar level far out of reach.... 
Final figures on crop indicate 
substantial inroad being made 
on surplus. . . . Cotton holds 
around 10-cent level, buoyed by 
mill buying 


then for recent conditions to prevail, 
or even to exist much longer. Months 
ago THE FINANCIAL WORLD stressed 
the improbability of dollar wheat again 
returning during 1933, and while sub- 
sequently wheat came within striking 
distance of the dollar mark the numer- 
ous prophets who foresaw wheat sell- 
ing again at the mid-July high of $1.24 
were dismayed by what actually has 
occurred, 


OTTON also has backed and filled 

but what little net change has been 
registered was on the up side, though 
not importantly. The December option 
expired at just a bit under 10 cents 
and while there was substantial liqui- 
dation of January contracts just prior 
to first notice day there were evidences 
that the positions were merely being 
moved along, sales of January being 
hand in hand with demand for March 
and May. The selling of the earlier 
month did not weaken the position par- 
ticularly, and mill buying of later 
options appeared in good volume. The 
Administration is proceeding in an 
orderly manner with its plans for 
bringing the 1934 cotton acreage down 
to 25 million. The contracts presented 
to growers cooperating in the acreage 
reduction provide for the payment of 
3) cents a pound on the average yield 
from 1928 to 1932 for land leased, plus 
a parity payment of not less than 1 
cent a pound. This is $22.50 a bale. 
The Government will lease under the 
plan approximately 15 million acres 
having an annual average production 
of 5 million bales. Reports indicate 
that the Government will have little 
difficulty in leasing the full 15 million 
bales for the campaign is undertaken 
just at the time the growers who co- 
operated in the plowing under move- 
ment on the 1933 crop are receiving 
tangible returns. The Government re- 
leased in the week preceding Christmas 
the options on 2.4 million bales of gov- 
ernment-held cotton, extending to farm- 
ers the privilege of accepting in cash 
the difference between 6 cents a pound 
and the market price, or they may ex- 
ecute new contracts, described in this 
department last week, and receive im- 
mediately a cash payment of 4 cents a 
pound and extend their options to next 
July. Under the working out of the 
plan the Government is paying out to 
the farmers of the South about $48 
millions, the funds going to 600 thou- 
sand farmers just at a time when 
Christmas cheer as well as necessities 
make a drain on the pocketbook, 


1 O SELECTED STOCKS 
FOR 1934 PROFITS 


—Recommended as most promising 
investments for the next advance. 


BY the unique UNITED OPINION 
Method the prospects for each indus- 
try and each stock are weighed and 
appraised, From the entire list our 
Staff has selected 10 issues that should 
benefit most from 1934 trends. 


A Year’s Record 


In December last year, by this same 
Method, we recommended a common 
stock program for 1933. Today that 

list shows a gain of 69%! 
TePAyY’s list of “10 most promising 
stocks for 1934” is picked by the 
same men and on the same sound basis 
as the stocks that have already gained 
69% this year. 


This “United Opinion” list is not 
available thru any other source. 


Send for Bulletin FW-62 Free 
(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BuSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Why Wait Any Longer? 


Learn what controls market 
action and price movements. 


See how you can protect your 
capital and accelerate its growth. 


Send for booklet FW-29a 


A.W.Wetsel Chrysler 
Advisory Building 
Service, Inc. 3 New York 


WANTED 


RESPONSIBLE MEN WITH 
FINANCIAL TRAINING 


The Financial World is seeking an active 
subscription representative in every city of 
more than 5,000 population. Previous sell- 
ing experience is not essential if the appli- 
cant has a proper financial background. 


The Financial World can be profitably sold 
only on the basis of service to subscribers 
—that is why our most successful sales- 
men are those who possess a fair knowl- 
edge of investment and finance. 


Mention two business references and pre- 
vious experience when writing for com- 
plete particulars. No obligation. 


Address: ‘‘Sales Representative,” Financial 
World, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


4 a & A writing to 
advertisers, please tell them 
you saw their announcement in 
Tue Frnanciat Wortp 
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DIVIDENDS 


Otis Elevator Company 


Preferred Dividend No. 140 
Common Dividend No. 104 


A quarterly Dividend of $1.50 
per share on the Preferred Stock 
and a Dividend of $.15 per 
share on the No Par Value Com- 
mon Capital Stock will be paid 
January 15th, 1934, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on December 29th, 
1933. Checks will be mailed. 


C. A. Sanford, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 72 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending De- 
cember 31, 1933, equal to 14% 
of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on January 15, 
1934, to eenhabiion of record at 
the close of business on December 
30, 1933. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


“CANADA DRY” 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, held 
November 28, 1933, a quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents ($.25) per share was declared, 
payable January 16, 1934, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, January 2, 1934. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary 


UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
December 15, 1933. 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend of 
two and one-half per cent (24%) on the 
outstanding 5% Preferred stock of the 
Company, payable January 15, 1934, to 
stockholders of record December 30, 1933. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Notice of Dividend on Preferred Stock 
The regular quarterly dividend of One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on 
the Preferred Stock of this Company will be 
pas on Monday, January 15, 1934, to share- 
olders of record at the ‘.T" of business 
on Saturday, December 30, 1933. 


San Francisco, December 7, 33. 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Notice of Dividend on Common Stock, 

A dividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 

($1.50) per share on the Common Stock of 

this Company will be paid on Saturday, Decem- 

ber %0, 1933. to shareholders of record at 

the close of business on Wednesday, December 


20. 1933. 
W. G. KLEINSCHMIDT, Treasurer. 
San Francisco. December 7. 1933. 
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Inflation Cameos 


V. The Assignats of the French Revolution 


ITH the leaders of the French 
WV revolution of 1789 facing the 

tremendous task of financing 
the new régime, very naive financial 
ideas found ready acceptance and de- 
spite the fact that the disastrous ex- 
periment of John Law was not yet 100 
years old, a similar scheme gathered 
many supporters. In April, 1790, the 
French National Assembly decreed the 
issuance of assignats secured by the 
lands of the clergy and the nobility 
which had been confiscated. These 
lands comprised about a third of 
France’s area; their rolls 
amounted to 200 million livres per 
year and their market value was com- 
puted at around 4.4 billion livres. The 
term assignat relates to the assign- 
ment of land to such holders who 
might choose to locate and demand 
possession of it. The underlying 
idea of the scheme was that the land 
would be gradually sold and the pro- 
ceeds used to redeem the notes. 

The first issue of assignats (in 
April, 1790) amounted to 400 million 
livres. In June the amount was in- 
creased to 800 million livres with the 
understanding that no further in- 
creases should under any circumstances 
be made. But the assignats proved to 
be such an easy process of financing 
the government’s needs that the record 
of this device took the following form: 
Outstanding assignats and their value in 

coins (In millions of livres; 1 livre 


= 7.5 present francs) 
Assignats Discount on 


Date outstanding Assignats 
800 None 
December 1 1,040 7to 10% 
0 8 to 10% 
1793 September . 3,77 55 
1795 March 7,55 78 
May 10,090 93 
16,090 973 
December ... 20,000 99 
1796 February ... 36,000 994 
March ......*100,009 9934 


*Including mandats genuine and counter- 
eited. 


As shown in the tabulation, the 
assignats enjoyed relatively good 
standing until 1793, after which the 
rate of new issues advanced in geo- 
metrical progression. 


To stem the tide of rising prices 
and the devaluation of the assignats 
during the years 1793 to 1796 the 
French Government resorted to drastic 
and desperate measures which were 
more or less duplicated in the post- 
war inflationary era in Europe. In 
August, 1798, the government decreed 
a penalty of twenty years imprison- 
ment for the purchase of coins at a 
premium or the claim of a discount 
upon assignats. In September of the 
same year maximum prices were fixed 
for corn and flour and in February, 
1794, price fixing was extended to 
many other important articles of con- 
sumption. When in the following 
November farmers refused to sell 
products for assignats, a real dearth 
of food in Paris resulted and daily 
rations for bread were fixed. 

A last attempt to save the scheme 
was made in March, 1796, when a 
“reverse split-up” was effected, with 
mandats created to take place of the 
assignats. They were issued at the 
rate of 30 to 1 for assignats and con- 
ferred upon the holder the right to 
demand specific parcels of land. 

While the assignats and mandats 
were based upon the value of land, 


the fact that they were legal tender - 


and circulated side by side with 
metallic coins left their value no more 
connected with lands than with any 
other commodity. 

On July 16, 1796, when assignats 
and mandats (two-thirds of which 
were counterfeit) had reached the 
total amount of 147 billion livres, the 
character of legal tender was taken 
away from these circulation media and 
their discount mounted to 100 per cent. 
Only coins were then legal tender, leav- 
ing the great mass of the population 
destitute, with only a few speculators 
emerging from the debacle with riches 
greatly augmented. 

AAA 

This is the fifth of a series on 
famous inflationary periods in history. 
The next article will cover the out- 
standing example of modern times, 
which taught the average German 
arithmetic in astronomical figures. 


New Business Books 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND PRICES 
1925-1932. 155 pp. A League of 
Nations Publication. World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, $1.00. 


HIS volume is a continuation of 

the series of annual studies on pro- 
duction, international exchange and 
prices of goods published by the League 
of Nations. The period covered is from 
1925 to 1932, and the base adopted 
for the production indices is the period 
from 1925 to 1929, years of general 
economic growth. In its three main 
chapters the study gives a survey on 


(a) the changes in the production of 
primary goods compared with the 
variations in the quantum of world 
trade, (b) the industrial activity in 
various countries measured by com- 
posite indices of industrial production, 
and (c) the general price movements 
of commodities in various countries and 
on world markets. The extensive 
tabulations of statistical data are sup- 
plemented by numerous charts which 
greatly enhance the practical value of 
this study. Although some of the 
tabulations are based upon statistics 
of doubtful comparability they are 
nevertheless valuable in giving indica- 
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‘tions of the general trend of prices 
and production activities. The pub- 
lication has a definite value as a refer- 
ence book. 


THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF PROHIBI- 
TION. By Clark Warburton, 273 pp. 
New York Columbia University Press, 
$3.25. 


ITH modern statistical technique 

the author has measured produc- 
tion and consumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages in this country during the 
period of prohibition. Estimates are 
based upon the sources of production 
and raw materials used, as well as 
upon the death rate from diseases 
caused by overindulgence in alcoholic 
beverages. Pre-prohibition expendi- 
tures compared with consumption and 
prices during the dry era permits a 
fairly accurate calculation of the effec- 
tive amounts. spent for alcoholic 
beverages during prohibition. The 
author further has studied the effects 
of prohibition on industrial efficiency, 
public health and safety as well as 
upon the various economic groups of 
the population. Over 100 tabulations 
with minute indications of the sources 
used add to the statistical value of the 
study. Opinions and conclusions are 
impartial and represent merely an 
analysis of statistical evidence. 


BANK SHARES TRANSITION 


concluded from page 616 


the management of the bank. While 
this might well prove to be of only 
academic interest in the case of a 
bank like the National City, it is en- 
tirely possible that it might take prac- 
tical effect for many smaller banks. 
In connection with the sale of its 
preferred stock to the RFC, the 
National City Bank is reducing the par 
value of its outstanding stock from 
$20 to $12.50 per share, and reducing 
stated capital surplus from $40 mil- 
lions to $30 millions. This means a 
write-down of capital of $56.5 millions, 
in addition to the large write-offs and 
reserves reflected in the statements of 
the past few years. While it is stated 
that, after these readjustments are 
completed, there will be hidden re- 
serves of $40 millions which will not 
be reflected in the bank’s statement, 
it is evident that in this case, at least, 
the sale of preferred stock has been 
accompanied by further deflation of 
junior capital. It seems probable that 
many other similar cases will be re- 


vealed in the near future. A new 
wave of capital write-offs is not likely 
to help the bank stock market. 

On the other hand, it is recognized 
that, assuming a favorable economic 
trend over the next few years, hidden 
reserves such as that mentioned in con- 
nection with National City Bank may 
be augmented by recoveries on assets 
which have been largely or partly 
written off as a matter of conservative 
accounting policy. One of the most 
constructive recent developments in 
this field is the trend toward more 
adequate bank reports. The detailed 
report recently issued by the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company is a step in 
the right direction. Universal adop- 
tion of complete and detailed reports 
would do a great deal to restore con- 
fidence of bank stockholders who are 
now confused and suspicious in view 
of the many uncertainties in their 
position, 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


concluded from page 614 


are intrinsically stronger and better 
supported than in the case of any 
other important nation. We still have 
the largest monetary gold reserve, and 
we do 10.92 per cent of the total world 
trade, being surpassed in this respect 
only by England which tops the list 
with 13.38 per cent while France’s 
share is only 7.3 per cent. 

If we should increase our national 
debt so that it reached the ratio to 
national wealth as shown by Great 
Britain we could contract debts up to 
almost five times the present amount, 
and to equal France we would have to 
multiply our present national indebt- 
edness of $23.5 billions by 7.7 times. 
And even then we would be much better 
off than these two countries as we 
represent the largest economic unit 
with the best developed and strongest 
domestic market enjoying a relatively 
high rate of independence of outside 
sources in maintaining our economic 
life. 

This all shows that fundamentally 
the credit position of our government 
is absolutely sound, that it is com- 
paratively healthier than that of Eng- 
land and France (in the currencies 
of which countries frightened Ameri- 
can capital took refuge) and that the 
dollar is still intrinsically the strongest 
currency, effectively supported by the 
creditor position of this country and 
the absence of external national debts. 


Dividends Declared 


Regular 
Com 
pany ri 
Amer. Thermos Bottle pf... . . . 87'44c Q Jan. 2 Dee. 21 
Amer. Maize Products pf...... $1.75 Q Dec. 30 Dec. 26 
Sipe Gas Light $ Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Bklyn-Manhattan Trans. pf.. $1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 30 
Bureco, Ine., $3 pf............... Jan. Dec. 22 
Bayuk Cigar Ist pf............ $1.75 
an. jan, 
Carolina P. & L. $7 pf........... 87c .. Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
ae .. Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ist pf... ... $1.75 3 
dahy Packing............ 62 Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Davenport Hosiery pf......... $1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 21 
Diamond Shoe................. l5e Q Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
Cream of Wheat. ...........--- 50c Jan, 2 Dee. 20 
ere $1 Jan. 15 Jan 2 
an. 
$1.75 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 30 
Firestone Tire & Rubber. ....... Q Jan. 20 Jan. 5 
Fourth National Inv........... 45c .. Jan. 1 Dec. 22 
Gen. Water Gas & Elec. $3 pf. . . .75¢ 3 Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
Gotham Silk Hosiery pf... .. . $1.75 Feb. 1 Jan. 12 
Galveston Wharf............... 25e M Dec. 15 Dee. 14 
30e Q Feb. 1 Jan, 10 
Gold & Stock Tel $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 30 
Hartford 50e Q Dee. 30 Dee. 15 
Hartford Fire Ins............... 50c Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
50e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 19 
Philip & 25c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 2 
Montr. Lt. Ht. 3 Jan. 31 Dee. 30 
Natl. Fuel GasCo.............. Jan. 15 Dec. 30 
Ogilvie Flour Mins Co., Ltd.......$2 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 22 
an. 
Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Pacific Ltg. $6 pf............. $1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 30 
Peninsular Tel.............. p Q Jan. 1 Dee. 15 
Philip Morris, Ltd.............. 25c g Jan. 15 Jan. 3 
‘arke, Davis & Co...........--. ‘an, 
Public Serv. of Okla. 7% ..$1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 20 
‘ac 
Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Fm Calif. Gas 6% pf... . .3714¢ 3 Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Southern Pind. Gas & Elec. Q J 
on. 
ngfie 5. $7 p an. 
Safety C Car Ht. & I .. Dee. 23 Dee. 15 
Southwestern Lt. é Pr. $6 pf..... ioe .. Jam. 2 Dec. 15 
Travelers Ins. (Hartford) ....... $4 Q Dec. 30 Dec. 18 
Toird Nat. Invest... ..........*45¢ .. Jan. 1 Dec. 22 
West Vs. 100 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 19 
Weston (Geo.), Ltd............. 25e 3 Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
White Rock Mineral Springs. 50c Jan. 2 Dec. 23 
$2 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 23 
Extra 
Dee. 28 Dee. 18 
baited Sh Shoe $2.50 .. Jan. 5 Dec. 19 
Increased 
75e Q Dec. 30 Dec. 29 
Reduced 
Amer, Maize Prod. ............ 50c Dec. 30 Dec. 26 
25c Jan. 2 Dec. 21 
Resumed 
Ryerson. Dec. 28 Dec. 21 
Jan. 2 Dec. 26 
Special 
Phelps Feb 1 Jan, 15 
Stand. Cap. & Seal...... eeccued 40c Dec. 22 Dee. 21 


*Payable semi-annually, amounts vary. 


NATIONAL WEALTH COMPARED WITH NATIONAL DEBT 


Per- Per- Esti- 
Area in centage centage Per- mated Na- Total National 
Thou-— Arable of Total Popu- cen National _tional Debt 
sands of and Area lation of Rural Wealth Wealth Do- =, 
Square Pasture Culti- in Popu- (million Per mestic 
iles Land* vated Millions lation dollars) Capita (million dollars) 
United States 2,974 42.0% 18.8% 123 37.0% $300,000 240 $23,500 None 
Great Britain 94 80.0 31.0 45 - 22.5 97,000 2,150 31,900 $5,300 
PS 213 67.0 46.6 42 53.6 ,000 715 11,100 6,900 
Germany. 181 63.4 59.0 63 35.6 t t ,200 740 
aceasta 118 73.5 68.0 42 27.0 25,500 607 5,100 87 
Switzerland 16 40.7 31.5 4 25.0 8,700 2,170 350 35 
olland,..... 13 76.5 65.8 8 53.7 6,300 780 1,160 None 
Canada...... 3,690 14.7 5.8 10 50.5 29,000 2,900 2,340 
, 150 18.7 15.6 90 48.4 51,000 560 2,700 690 
*Excluding forest land. {No estimates a 
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Mone- Total 


tary Foreign 
National Gold Trade cent 
t Stock Note in1932 of Total 
Per (million Cover- (million World 


Capita dollars) age dollars) Trade 


$190 $4,300 56% 2,907 10.92% 
830 932 52 3,561 13.38 
430 3,058 79 1,946 7.31 

47 95 12 2,471 9.29 
109 371 53 771 

96 372 136 481 1.81 
145 99 865 3. 
283 t t 886 3.33 

38 212 36 783 2.94 
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TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED. 


Every week we list in this column attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
which we believe are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed below will be 
sent free direct from the houses by whom issued. 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please print each request on a separate 
sheet together with name and address. 


CHARTS AND ANALYSES—Which show 13 years of earnings 
trend and all other fundamentals at a glance. New copy- 
righted tables clarify the most complicated of corporate finan- 
cial structures. Covers from 10 to 250 stocks. Descriptive 
folder and specimen chart upon request. 


DOW THEORY COMMENT—Provides a sound appraisal of the 
market's trend—no tips. Subscribed to by many of the coun- 
try’s most experienced traders. A recent letter will be sent 
gratis. 


STATISTICAL ADVICE ON GRAIN FUTURES, COTTON, 
STOCKS AND BONDS—Thoroughly covered in the Bulletins 
issued by a middle western service. These bulletins should be 
of great interest to every grain trader, and the current issue 
will be sent upon request and without any obligation. 


TRADING METHODS—A 24-page booklet issued by a New 
York Stock Exchange house, containing a brief explanation 
of the different operations pertaining to stock market trading. 


ANNUITIES EXPLAINED—One of the largest life insurance 
companies has issued a new booklet which describes in simple 
language the different kinds of annuities issued by it. Ex- 
amples are included which indicate how these various forms 
of guaranteed life incomes meet the needs of men and women 
in all walks of life. 


10 RULES OF A SUCCESSFUL STOCK MARKET TRADER— 
A useful folder giving 10 rules used by a Market Trader who 
has found them very profitable in actual use. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS—Is the title of a 24-page booklet 
containing a brief description of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company _and the organization and operations of 
the Bell System. It is illustrated throughout with maps, 
graphs and charts, and is of interest to every investor in 
public utility securities. 


BROKERAGE SERVICE TO INVESTOR AND TRADER—A 
well-known New York Stock Exchange firm has prepared this 
informative folder, 


SANTA FE WINTER TRIPS—If you are planning a_ winter 
vacation trip to California or Arizona, you will find much 
of interest in this booklet. 


AN INVESTMENT PROGRAM KEYED TO THE NRA—And 
kept in constant adjustment to the changing prospect—is the 
ideal of every investor. It is discussed interestingly in a 
pamphlet distributed free by an investment advisory organ- 
ization. 


RADIO GUARANTEEING WORLD-WIDE RECEPTION—A set 
enabling you to receive broadcasts from Europe, the Orient, 
Australia, in fact, most anywhere you choose, direct. Superb 
on domestic broadcasts, too. Costs no more than many less 
efficient models of ordinary receivers. Particulars will be 
sent upon request. 


MARKET ACTION—A weekly trading bulletin in which definite 
buying and selling recommendations are presented. Complete 
transactions are assured through weekly follow-up discussions 
on each commitment. 


8 INCHES OFF WAISTLINE—Forms an interesting subject to 
men suffering from excess avoirdupois. How to find satis- 
factory relief is told by a reputable firm in the Middle West. 
Information will be sent free. 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS—Leaflet explaining margin require- 
ments has been prepared by a brokerage house, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


APPLYING THE DOW THEORY—This investors’ service has 
constantly applied the “Dow Theory” in its market forecasts. 
Bulletins will be forwarded without cost or obligation in- 
Sicotins the current market outlook and past record of 
ulletins. 


MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS—A straightforward, comprehen- 
sive treatise on sound methods to pursue in the purchase and 
sale of listed securities. 


STOCK MARKET PROFITS—Is the title of a 33-page brochure 
er erga a successful approach to technical stock market 
rading. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SERVICE FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR 
—An interesting and informative booklet every small investor 
will wish to read. 


MARKET INDEX—This bulletin together with an analysis of 
an outstanding Common Stock, listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, representing one of the country’s leading industries, 
and disclosing some very unusual facts not generally appre- 
ciated by the rank and file of investors, will be mailed free 
upon request. 
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WEEKLY 
BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


A WEEKLY TRADE INDICATORS Dec.9 


*Crude Oil Production (bbis.)...... 2,352,950 2,317,750 2,060,100 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.) 1,644,018 1,619,157 1,563,384 
Steel Output (% of capacity)....... 34% 28%% 13 15% 
tAutomobile Production (U.S.A.)... 16,762 12.935 30,404 
Commodity Price Index........ 71.2 71.6 56.5 
1933 1932 

Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Dee. 10 

jBank Clearings New York City..... $2,884 $2,848 $2,694 
Bank Clearings Outside of N. Y.C. 1,628 1,493 1,527 


Total car (number of cars). . 537,503 495,425 520,607 
Bituminous Coal Production (tons). 1,100,000 1,245,000 1,138,000 
Financial World Index of Indus- 


*Daily Average. {tCram's-Report. §000,000 Omitted. 
qJournal of Commerce. 


4 FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTS MEMBER BANKS 
(000,000 omitted) Dec. 13 Dee.6 Dec. 14 


Deposits—New York City......... $6,258 $6,266 $6,743 
Deposits—Outside New York City.. 9,609 9,5 
Loans on Securities—N. Y.C...... 663 1,630 1,619 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. Y.C.... 1,933 1,926 1,978 
*Investment—New York City....... 1,055 1,117 1,097 
*Investments—Outside N. Y.C..... 1,845 1,850 1,8 
Total loans and discounts......... 8,471 8,497 8,903 
Total commercial loans............ 4,875 4,941 5,1 
Total net demand deposits......... 10,775 10,653 11,012 
Total time deposits............... 4,356 4,367 4,623 
Total brokers’ loans............... 760 723 393 
4 RESERVE SYSTEM 
Federal Reserve System gold ratio. . 60.2% 61.9% 59.5% 
N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank ratio. .. 57.0 54.9% 60.5% 
Total Money in Circulation....... . $5,763 $5,758 © $5.663 


*Other than U.S. Govt. Securities. 


4 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 4 COMMODITY PRICES 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Par Dec. 19 Dec. 20 Dec. 19 Dec. 20 
$4.862g England.... $5.14 $3.32 4% | Copper (Ib.). $0.08 4% $0.05 
100 Can. Doliar. 100.37 87.00. | Cotton (Ih)... 
3.92c France..... 6.16% 3.90% 
5.26 Italy....... 8.27 5.11 % | Iron (ton). ..19.26 13.34 
13.90 Belgium*. ..21.92 13.84 % | Rubber (lb.). .0332 
23.82 Germany... 37.60 23.79 Silver (0z.)... .43% 24% 
49.85 Japan...... 31.06 21.18 Sugar (lb.)... .044 0415 
11.96 Brazilt..... 8.75 7.45 §Wheat (bu.). .82%% 


*Belga. §December. tNominal. 


4 WEEKLY CAR LOADINGS 


Freight car loadings indicate current sectionai business conditions. 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th generally indicate earnings for the 
current month. 


Week ended Same 
week Change 
1932 


Eastern District 


- 7 
21,537 2 
11,002 11,693 —- 6 
13,572 13,030 + 4 
21,523 23,514 - 8 
Norfolk & Western 15,121 17,572 —14 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 19,129 20,607 -7 
Now 71,600 77.933 - 8 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis... .. 9,932 10,148 
72,145 79,526 -9 
Western Maryland... 6,724 6, + 8 
Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Line........ caebaes 11,126 10,971 +1 
Louisville & Nashville............. 17,034 18,284 -7 
9,036 8,909 +1 
Southern Ry. System............+% 26,086 27,479 - 5 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western.......... 3,959 4,149 - 5 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific...... 19,517 21,707 —10 
Chicago & Northwestern........... 24,792 24.810 tae 
8.944 9,258 - 3 
9,673 9,925 - 3 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 20,489 22,729 —10 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... 19,951 19,411 + 3 
Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific...... 14.099 16,838 —16 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.......... 3,834 4,244 —10 
Denver & Rio Grande Western...... 4,698 4.331 + 8 
23,555 23.423 + 
Se 19,814 18,442 + 7 
2,469 2,185 +13 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern............. 2,605 2,431 + 7 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. . ie 6,598 7.129 -7 
Missouri Pacific. ...... 17,629 19,891 
St. Louis-San Francisco.. . 10,455 11,157 - 6 
St. Louis-Southwestern .. . 3.045 3,584 


(Compiled from American Railway Association figures) 
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PROFIT MORE from Business Recovery 


By Obtaining Adequate and 
Dependable Investment Information 


through the voluminous pages of financial news each day in 

the daily papers. Granted. That is why you urgently need the 
services of an organization of trained specialists to condense and 
interpret all the important business and financial news for you. Keep- 
ing financially posted is now absolutely necessary. 


View perhaps are saying that you haven’t the time to wade 


That is why The Financial World’s Threefold Investment Service 
not only can save you much time and money but can help you to 
handle your investment program most intelligently and profitably 
in the promising year 1934. 


We are now in a period where shrewd investors are taking long 
term positions on stocks whose earnings during the next 
$) two years are likely to be quite large when contrasted to 
"present comparatively low market prices. The Financial 
World can now be of maximum value to you in revamping 

your security holdings to suit the times. 


For several months, we have been aiding thousands of investors to 
prepare for the coming business recovery with all that this implies 
for well selected stocks. 


Stop thinking of the money you lost in 1929. It is not too late for 
you to readjust your security holdings, so that you may participate 
in the 1934 recovery. The important thing is to make your decisions 
upon the basis of essential facts and the sound judgment of trust- 
worthy and competent advisers. 


Even though you are willing to pay much more than our 
nominal subscription price of $10 yearly, you cannot find 
anything that will prove suitable substitutes for The Financial 
World (weekly) our ‘‘Independent Appraisals of Listed 
Stocks’’ (monthly) and the privilege of eating (by letter) 
our editors for advice on securities. 


“Profitable Investment Simplified” is the title of a book that you 
should profit by in the next few months. Besides other features 
it contains a thorough factual and statistical study of 50 leading 
stocks. By using the coupon below you can obtain a copy of this 
valuable book free with your yearly subscription. 


Start 1934 Right By Mailing This Coupon Now 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD oar 
S{d 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

| enclose $10 for a year’s subscription for the Financial World (America’s 31-Year- 

Old Investment Weekly) together with all the other regular features of your 

PI h Threefold Investment Service. In addition, | wish to have you send me by return 
ease show a free copy of your 116-page book—‘Profitable Investment Simplified” — 
this to some (Vital Facts About 50 Leading Stocks.) eS 

Investor NAME. eee see eevee eee ee 

rien 
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Get Ready for Increased Security Profits in 1934 


READ FINANCIAL BOOKS 


To Help You in the Correct Interpretation 
and Profitable Use of Current Financial Facts 


“SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION IN 
COMMON STOCKS” 
By William Law (420 pages)...............05055 $3.50 
The technique of stock speculation is here analyzed and 
explained. Also the essential risks and how those risks 
may be reduced to a minimum. 


“STOCK MOVEMENTS 

AND SPECULATION” 
By Frederic Drew Bond (211 pages)............-. $2.50 
The author of “Success in Security Operations’ (price 
$3.50) wrote this book in 1928, added important mate- 
rial based on the market crash of 1929 and put out this 
second edition. Both the New York Times Annalist and 
Col. Ayres, of Cleveland Trust Company, have pronounced 
it ‘‘the best book yet written on stock speculation.”” The 
public will never learn to make a success in the market 
until it learns the basic reasons for past losses. 


“SUCCESS IN SECURITY OPERATIONS” 
By Frederic Drew Bond (273 pages).............- $3.50 
A book for the speculator rather than the long-term 
investor. ‘“‘How the Market Moves,”’ “‘Why the Market 
Moves,” “‘Market Control,” ‘‘Forecasting,’’ ‘““Tape Read- 
ing,” ‘Pool and Syndicate Operations,” ‘‘Options,’’ and 
“Main Errors,’’—these chapters clarify the many diverse 
elements that make stock market prices. 


“INVESTMENT FUNDAMENTALS” 


The head of Babson Statistical Organization, Inc., sets out . 


to take the mystery out of successful investment in secu- 
rities. His book contains answers to questions asked by 
the average investor, and a specific guide to the profit- 
able use of surplus capital. Methods and principles 
presented can, the author believes, be applied to $1,000 
or $100,000. 


“TAPE READING AND MARKET TACTICS” 
By Humpbrey B. Neill (232 pages).............. $3.00 


If you are interested in the intermediate swings of the 
market with their added risks, you will want to study 


Neill’s theories of: what is behind the ticker tape; mean- 
ing of volume; stock market technique; market poise; 
importance of the time element, etc. 


“TRADING PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS” 
By Arthur Rolland (63 pages)...........00.0005: $1.00 


Mr. Rolland’s purpose in this book is to prove the theory 
that low-priced stocks should return greater profit. 
Heavy paper cover. 


“THE COMING COLLAPSE IN GOLD” 
(Published in London, Nov. 15, 1933) 
By L. L. B. Angas (91 pages—8 x 124 in.)........ $2.25 
Author of ‘“‘The Coming Rise in Gold Shares," Jan., 1931 


In a few days we will receive another shipment of this 
widely discussed book on the coming collapse in gold. 
It is stirring up widespread interest, because the author, 
Mr. Angas, called the turn on the gold rise in 1931 and 
called the turn on the rubber collapse in 1926. Will 
he call the turn on gold collapse? Questions discussed: 
Will American inflation drag down the pound? What if 
France abandons gold? Will gold be abandoned alto- 
gether? We have ordered more copies from London 
and will fill orders in the order received, as soon as ship- 
ment arrives. If interested, order immediately. We aim 
to order only enough additional copies to fill instant 


“WALL STREET VENTURES 
and ADVENTURES” 
By Richard D. Wyckoff (317 pages).............. $1.00 


Originally published at $5.00 

Inner workings of Wall Street, pool operations of Keene, 
Durant, Rogers, Harriman and others, tape reading 
methods of Livermore—all revealed by an experienced 
trader and market writer. One chapter devoted to ‘‘Tape 
Reading” should be of particular interest to all who are 
trying to buy Wyckoff’s earlier book (1909) entitled 
“Studies in Tape Reading,”’ which is out of print and 
almost unobtainable even at a premium. 


CHARTS 


The present series of fourteen articles, by H. M. Gartley, on ‘“‘Charts and How to Use Them,” which started in 
December 6th issue of Financial World, is stimulating fresh interest in chart portfolios and in books on the subject. 
The literature of stock market charting is extremely limited. As an aid in weighing and interpreting financial facts 
and figures, the following should be of interest at this time:— 


“The Dow Jones Averages” 


“Graphic Chart Portfolio of 52 


Compiled by Barron’s (190 pages).....$1.50 By Karl G. Karsten (724 pages)...... $6.00 Market Leaders’’ 


Tabulation by years, months and days of 


“The Dow 
All DowJones Averages from 1897 to By Robert Rhea (257 pages)........... $3.50 of 6s leading stocks for eight months end- 


October ist, 1933. 


Charts” 


(who died in 1929) 


ages from 1897 to July 1, 1933. 


We Supply Any Book 
You Want—Tell Us 
Your Needs 


THE 


January Edition ready Jan. 5, 1934... .$2.50 
Arithmetical charts of the daily price range 


December 31, 1933. Other valuable 


(Leading li authori interpreting ta rni dends 


“The Stock Market 
_ $12.50 By William P. Hamilton (278 pages). .$2.50 
Set of 37 charts in loose leaf, binder, chart- The former editor of Wall Street Journal leading stocks, Seven Ys 
ing daily movement of Dow-Jones Aver- {hority on the Dow Theorg and from Jan, 1, 1933 t0 D 
in forecasting the price movement. 


and low 1920-32. 
Price $2.50 postpaid. 


“Ideal Chart Portfolio” 


ches. 


in loose leaf flexible binder’ 
34 $4.00 


Send Your Check or 
Money Order with All 
Book Orders 
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